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The Week 


OT the least doubtful and puzzling aspect 

of the Washington Conference has been the 

part that France would play in its deliberations. 
Until recently the tenor of most of the cables from 
Paris has indicated a certain lack of sympathy on 
the part of the French government with the em- 
phasis which the American government placed on 
the consideration of Far Eastern problems. France 
lacked security and reparation for damages. Europe 
was in a bad way and could not recover without 
economic and political assistance from America. 
The French delegation would, consequently, insist 
on concentrating the attention of the Conference 
on European rather than Far Eastern affairs and 
perhaps even on making any settlement of the Far 
Eastern question contingent on the consideration 
of certain measures for the relief of France and 
her neighbors. If the French delegation adopts 


these tactics, it will gravely compromise the pos- 
sible success of the State Department's plans. The 
security of France is essential, but it is primarily 
a European problem and it is associated with the 
attainment of a corresponding security by other 
European countries. The American government 


cannot assume the liability for imposing security 
from without on an intrinsically unstable and in- 
secure Europe. If the French delegation insists on 
its assumption of. such a liability in exchange for 
falling in with American plans for the Conference, 
it will wreck the Conference without accomplish- 
ing anything for France. 


FORTUNATELY there is an increasing body of 
French opinion which does not approve of the 
adoption by the French delegation of such a policy. 
The Matin suggests, indeed, that they play in 
Washington an entirely different part—the part of 
disinterested mediator which the American gov- 
ernment has unsuccessfully tried to play in Europe. 
France possesses many advantages for the office 
of mediator.. She has territorial and commercial 
interests in China, but those interests are not as 
vital to her as the British interests are to Great 
Britain, the American interests to the United 
States, or the Japanese interests to Japan. She 
occupies the position of a solicitous but friendly 
outsider who is capable of weighing the conflict- 
ing or overlapping policies of the several more in- 
terested nations and of working out a sound adjust- 
ment among them. As a nation with only an in- 
significant navy she does not count in the distribu- 
tion of maritime armaments in the Pacific, but for 
that reason she has every interest in substituting 
some body of accepted law for the existing dis- 
order, while at the same time she has enough 
prestige to make her advice and influence of the 
utmost importance. Her initiative and support 
would be invaluable in framing and carrying 
through a good settlement. Her opposition or 
even her indifference to a good settlement would 
enormously increase the difficulty of obtaining it. 
As a friendly and disinterested mediator she can 
assume the lead at the Conference and come out 
of it powerful, admired and influential. But as 
political traders demanding a quid pro quo in 
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Europe for every concession which they make to 
American diplomacy in the Far East, the French 
delegation will alienate their country from the 
United States, intensify the economic and soclat 
unrest throughout the world and assure their own 
return to Europe empty-handed. 


THERE is one quid pro quo for their friendly 
participation in the Washington Conference upon 
which not only France but Italy and Great Britain 
can reasonably insist. They can and should ask 
the American government to follow up the Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armaments with another 
Conference on economic and financial relief for 
Europe. It is plain that while the European peo- 
ples are steadily improving in their states of mind, 
their governments are steadily sinking deeper into 
the mire of inflation, bankruptcy and social con- 
vulsion. Something will break very soon. During 
1922 several European governments will have to 
follow the example of some American states after 
the Civil War and either scale down or repudiate 
their debts. It is not possible now to prevent this 
result, but it is still possible to consider what can 
be done in order to repair some of the damage, to 
prevent more damage and to devise financial shock- 
absorbers for the more solvent nations. This is a 
business in which Europe can fairly ask the United 
States to assume the lead. Without American as- 
sistance the European nations will recover with 
painful slowness and after many priyations and 
vicissitudes. Until Europe recovers, American 
business will suffer from impoverished markets 
abroad, general social unrest, a constant tempta- 
tion to speculation and in all probability sharp and 
incalculable fluctuations in prices. 


SHOULD an economic and fiscal conference be 
called, as some time soon it must be, its authors 
will need to introduce one essential innovation into 
their plans. They should issue an invitation to the 
German government. Without the participation 
of Germany, such a conference could not accom- 
plish its purpose. As Secretary Hoover declared 
in‘a recent speech before the Manufacturers’ Ex- 
port Association, the reparations agreement with 
Germany is one of the chief causes of economic 
fever and financial instability in Europe. Unless 
it is changed there is small chance of stabilizing 
European currencies. German trade, active as it 
now is, is not capable of creating sufficient credits 
in foreign countries to meet German liabilities 
under the reparations agreement. The German 
government is unable by taxation to obtain sufh- 
cient balances with which to buy the necessary 
credits in foreign countries. The only way in 
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which it can even pretend to meet its liabilities is 
to continue the manufacture of paper marks on a 
large scale. Until this is stopped European f- 
nance will not cease to go wrong; and there is no 
way of stopping it as long as the present repara- 
tions agreement remains in force. 


THE announcement that Portugal, Belgium and 
Holland have been invited to send representatives 
to Washington upon the same footing as those 
from China increases uncertainty as to the real ob- 
jects of the Conference and as to whether the State 
Department has any clear-cut policy in view. 
Portugal’s interest is confined to ownership of 
Macao, notorious as the tenderloin district of the 
Orient. Within the year she has made demands 
upon China which while small in extent would do 
credit in quality to any imperialistic nation. Per- 
haps she is invited in order to get an opportunity 
to exhort her to be good. But there is danger in 
assembling too many culprits. They may unite in 
self-defence. Belgium’s interests in China are 
financial. Acting as an adjutant to France, when 
the latter in connection with her Russian alliance 
was aiding Russia’s ambitions in the Far East, 
Belgium made heavy railway investments. Unless 
Belgian diplomacy has seen new light (as it may 
well have done because of changed conditions) her 
inclusion does not increase China’s chances of se- 
curing justice. In view of the intransigeant atti- 
tude of France toward Siberia as well as toward 
Russia proper, it lessens the chances that the Far 
Eastern Republic will get a fair deal. Holland 
has, of course, large and, as such things go, legiti- 
mate interests in the far Pacific. But their con- 
nection with vital issues is so remote that the in- 
clusion of Holland seems either like an act of 
politeness or as a move in a game of diplomacy. 
If it is the latter, further developments will show 
whether the Netherlands interest is to be em- 
ployed as a Japanese.asset or as a foil to British 
tendencies. 


THE British Foreign Office has finally arranged 
for representation on the part of the Dominions 
in the Washington Conference. It will commis- 
sion six British delegates, of whom one will rep- 
resent Canada, one Australia and one probably 
New Zealand. The delegates will not, of course, 
vote separately. They will jointly represent the 
whole British empire. But they can at least talk 
separately, and what they say will have an impor- 
tant influence upon the action of the British gov- 
ernment. We should have preferred to see the 
Dominions separately represented in the Confer- 
ence, as they are in the Assembly of the League of 
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Nations, but the present arrangement is the next 
best thing. It would be too absurd to leave 
Canada and Australia without a voice in a Con- 
ference which is engaged chiefly in the consider- 
ation of the problems of the Pacific. They are 2s 
vitally interested in the distribution of naval power 
in the Pacific and the political use which is made 
of it as is the United States. 


THE long negotiations between Louis Loucheur, 
French Minister of the Liberated Regions, and 
Dr. Walter Rathenau, German Minister of Re- 
construction, have issued in an agreement accord- 
ing to which Germany will furnish building 
materials worth 7,000,000,000 gold marks for the 
devastated regions. This agreement must be 
ratified by the Reichstag, the Chamber of Deputies, 
and the Reparations Commission. Opposition 
may be expected in the last named body, as Great 
Britain has already protested against her exclusion 
from the greatest market in Western Europe, but 
the Commission can scarcely go on record as throw- 
ing obstacles in the way of an understanding so 
much to be desired both on economic and political 
grounds. It makes possible an immediate payment 
on the reparations account by actual transfer of 
goods. It brings Germany and France into co- 
operation in respect to one undertaking which the 
world recognizes as the first and most immediate 
function of reparation, the restoration of the de- 
vastated regions of France. 


WHETHER foolish or dangerous is the term to 
be applied to the new amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, proposed by the Woman's party, depends 
upon its chance of success. The amendment pro- 


vides that 


Neither political nor civil disabilities or inequalities 
on account of sex or marriage shall exist within the 
United States or any place subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof. 


The idea that such disabilities or inequalities 
can be effectively removed by constitutional fiat is 
pure superstition. The certainty that such an ad- 
dition to the fundamental law will jeopardize all 
special legislation for the protection of women in 
industry is hard fact. Limitation of hours of em- 
ployment, prohibition of night work and regulation 
of work before and after confinement have been 
sustained by the courts upon physical, social, and 
economic grounds peculiar to women. They are 
“disabilities”; they are disabilities “‘on account of 
sex and marriage”; and it is highly probable that 
they will be held to fall under the term “civil dis- 
abilities,” It is doubtful whether the amendment 
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can be carried; it is certain that it can be carried 
only after a long battle. The effort and energy 
demanded, if applied in detail to removing the 
discrimination against women in the matter of hold- 
ing office or in the control of their property and 
children, would surely have more immediate and 
less questionable results. 


DURING the past summer two cases of infringe- 
ment of academic freedom have come to light. 
That of Professor R. T. Kerlin of the Virginia 
Military Institute is peculiarly shocking. When 
six Negroes were convicted of murder in Arkansas 
under circumstances revolting to every elementary 
sense of justice, Professor Kerlin wrote a dignified 
and pathetic appeal to the governor of the state 
setting forth the reasons for distrusting the pro- 
cesses of justice in the case and begging him before 
sending the condemned men to execution to “take 
the matter into your private chamber and give it 
an hour’s earnest consideration as before the 
Eternal Judge.” How could a citizen cognizant 
of the facts better fulfill a civic duty? The Board 
of Visitors of the Institute passed a resolution on 
August 20th declaring his chair vacant. Should 
American education lose the services of this 
brilliant teacher and honorable gentleman because 
of his generous intervention in behalf of men of 
a wronged and helpless race, it will be a standing 
disgrace to the academic profession. 


THE New Republic has already commented on 
the case of Arthur L. Fisher, Professor of Law at 
the University of Montana, who was accused by 
the American Legion of unpatriotic conduct dur- 
ing the spring of 1917. Although the charges 
were not sustained by a committee appointed by 
the administration and faculty of the University, 
the Board of Education rejected resolutions pro- 
posed by Chancellor Elliott, commending the 
Legion for its vigilance and continuing Mr. 
Fisher’s employment on probation, and voted to 
terminate his connection with the University by 
placing him on leave of absence with pay during 
the remainder of his two year term of contract. 
It appears that Mr. Fisher’s case is complicated 
by considerations in regard to his work as a teacher 
and by his connection with the staff of The New 
Northwest, a liberal newspaper of Missoula, 
Montana. In regard to the latter the Chancellor 


says “in all probability had not Mr. Fisher actively - 


allied himself with the editorial staff of the news- 
paper known as the New Northwest . . . the present 
case would not now be before this board.” Like 
Professor Kerlin’s case Professor Fisher’s thus 
resolves itself into the punishment of a teacher by 
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higher educational authorities for activity under- 
taken in fulfillment of his duty as a citizen, Racial 
prejudice furnished the motive impulse in the 
former, economic bigotry in the latter. And in 
neither case is there any remedy until the public 
mind recognizes that education above all should 
be a process directed by free men. 


THE recall, like the initiative and the referendum, 
was written on the statute books of certain states 
by the liberals in the effort to make government 
more responsive to the popular will. That it is a 
weapon in the hands of reactionaries also is shown 
by the campaign in North Dakota for the recall 
of Governor Frazier, Attorney General Lemke, 
and the Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor 
John Hogan. 74,000 voters have signed the 
petition, action upon which is to be taken at a 
special election on October 28th. At the same 
time an amendment to the Constitution is proposed 
which would cut the ground from under the pro- 
gram of the Non-Partisan League by limiting the 
issue of state bonds for industrial enterprises to 
$7,500,000 instead of $17,000,000. Laws are 
proposed by initiative to wind up the Home 
Builders’ Association and liquidate the Bank of 
North Dakota. If these carry there will be an 
end to the plans for state ownership of mills, ele- 
vators and packing plants, in fact an abandonment 
of the entire experiment. 


THIS attack on the State Administration comes 
at the moment when after long effort it has suc- 
ceeded in marketing the entire issue of bonds to 
provide funds for the carrying out of its program. 
These bonds were authorized early in 1919. An 
immediate sale was arranged but was blocked by 
legal proceedings and when this obstacle was re- 
moved, the North Dakota bonds, in spite of their 
unassailable standing, were refused by all invest- 
ment bankers. The state had no recourse except 
to open an office in New York and sell its securities 
directly to the public. Gradually $1,500,000 of 
the $2,000,000 issue were absorbed. Labor unions 
were conspicuous in their support of the issue, the 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen voting to take 
$50,000, the Locomotive Engineers $100,000, the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers $50,000. Finally the remainder of the 
issue has been sold to an investment banking house. 
The campaign for the bond issue has had the 
further result of directing attention to the Bank 
of North Dakota as a financial institution which 
has as its aim the service of the people, and as 
such it has been made the depositary of funds of 
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unions all over the country. Thus the Non- 
Partisan administration for the first time will have 
the money necessary for the realization of its pro- 
gram. It has won a most difficult campaign 
through the country at large. Its defeat and re- 
call at home would be a calamity not to be meas- 
ured by the interests of the single state of North 
Dakota. It would be the abandonment of the most 
instructive social experiment in government made 
by any state, and a disheartening reverse to the 
forces of constructive democracy. 


The Unwisdom of Coercing 
Japan 


ORE than one New York newspaper has 

published of late a message from its Wash- 
ington correspondent to the following effect: 
“The disarmament phase of the Pacific Confer- 
ence must not be overworked to the extent of cre- 
ating an American pacifist feeling which will insist 
upon going further than other countries are will- 
ing to go. The power of the United States in 
securing adhesion of other Countries, especially 
of Great Britain and Japan, to the policy of the 
open door in China and the abandonment of the 
policy of concessions, monopolies and spheres of 
influence, rests upon our ability to outbuild other 
nations in naval forces. We must keep in reserve 
this ability as a kind of club. We must be in po- 
sition to say that if other nations are not willing 
to abandon an imperialistic policy in the Far East, 
then we shall carry out our threat to have the 
greatest navy in the world—incomparably the 
greatest navy, the phrase sometimes goes. Let us 
run the armament race to the bitter end and sce 
who will ‘go broke’ first. If a sentiment in favor 
of reduction of armaments at any cost develops in 
America, we shall be deprived of this weapon to 
enforce limitation. Already other nations are 
counting on the pacifist sentiment of America to 
result in a weakening of the American navy while 
they go on strengthening theirs. The outcome 
will not only put us at a national disadvantage, 
but will encourage other nations to pursue that 
policy of grab in China which carries with it the 
menace of future wars. Consequently the soft 
pedal should be used in dealing with the question 
of disarmament per se.”’ 

The above is a blunt, crude statement of what 
is appearing frequently in the press in a more re- 
fined form. Its appearance is so frequent as to 
suggest something semi-inspired. -If not inspired, 
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it represents a plausible view and one calculated 
to make an appeal to “red-blooded Americans” 
and to those who have grandiose views of the 
United States as a world power. It is plausible 
because it appeals to those who have a benevolent 
feeling toward China, who are aware of the his- 
tory of Japanese and other foreign aggressions, 
and who feel that it is our duty to act the part of 
big brother toward a weak and distracted sister 
republic. The big brother may need, they feel, 
a big stick to enact his part. And it is human na- 
ture that the armament clique and the militaris- 
tically inclined, should, consciously and uncon- 
sciously, utilize a genuinely altruistic feeling for 
China for their own ends. 

We believe that from every point of view— 
except of those who have something to gain from 
war and the fostered fear of war—the idea given 
out from Washington is harmful and indicates a 
wrong policy. A limitation of armaments which 
is secured by even a disguised threat on our part 
of using our superior economic resources to con- 
struct an unlimited navy in case other nations do 
not agree to restriction, will undoubtedly reduce 
our immediate burden of taxation, but it will in no 
way lessen the danger of future war. It is more 
likely to increase that danger. Existing navies 
might be scrapped and a naval war begun with 
converted merchantmen and be continued with re- 
sort to a feverish and extensive building of the 
most destructive naval agencies. The resentment 
bred in other nations and especially in Japan by 
recourse on our part to even the most veiled threat 
of potential force would intensify all the psycho- 
logical and moral causes of war which now exist. 

The fear in Japan of America’s superior re- 
sources is already. immense. Japan does not oc- 
cupy a very large space in our foreign horizon. 
America almost fills the entire horizon of Japan. 
It looms as large to Japan as Japan in turn to 
China. It is practically impossible for an Ameri- 
can outside of Japan to realize how enormous the 
fear is of the United States, and how fear breeds 
suspicion and incipient hatred. The dread may 
seem to us most unreasonable and hysterical. 
Much of it is so. But it exists, and it is constantly 
cultivated and employed by the militarist party in 
Japan to strengthen its hold on public affairs. In 
connection with the racial discrimination issue it 
is the chief political asset of the Imperial General 
Staff. If Japan is forced to agree to a limitation 
of armaments and to an acceptance of the open 
door policy in China by a fear that otherwise 
we shall proceed to build a navy capable of over- 
whelming her, three results will surely follow. 
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must take place on a pro rata basis. In case of war, 
Japan would fight on the defensive. With her po- 
litical objectives in China and Siberia already in 
her possession and with our distance from Japan 
and our lack of adequate naval bases in the Far 
East, she does not require, technically speaking, 
a navy more than (at most) two thirds as large 
as ours. Limitation alone would, then, reduce— 
at the outset—the scale of any possible war and 
would in the meantime reduce taxation in both 
countries, but it would not seriously afiect the 
prospect of war. 

In the second place, all of the seeds of ill-will 
in Japan toward America would sprout. Every 
day the patriotic newspapers of Japan—that is to 
say almost all of them—would be filled with re- 
minders of American power and American will- 
ingness to enforce a dictatorship in the Far East. 
All the psychological causes that induce nations to 
engage in a war of “self-defence’’ would be con- 
tinuously exasperated. 

In the third place, any professed change of 
policy toward China secured by such“a method 
would be no change of heart; there would be no 
strengthening of the liberal sentiment in Japan 
which is necessary to a sincere modification of 
Asiatic policy; there would be constant effort to 
find loop-holes and evasions. In short there would 
be a multiplication of the occasions of diplomatic 
misunderstandings and international friction. 

All this holds good upon the theory that the 
policy of limitation is carried through to success 
by means of keeping in the background the vir- 
tual threat of overpowering naval supremacy on 
our part. But the probability is that the method 
would not succeed. A conference in which this 
spirit played any large part is doomed to involve 
a series of bickerings, of manoeuvrings for diplo- 
matic positions, and it would dance to the tune 
of the old diplomacy. Japan would almost 
surely find some excuse for withdrawal. And 
in a dispute conducted upon such a basis, or with 
such a background, Japan would be likely to get 
the tacit or avowed support of European nations. 
A renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance would 
come nearer the probabilities. A conference con- 
ducted upon the basis of forcing to publicity the 
realities of the Far Eastern situation, accompanied 
by a whole-hearted leadership by the United 
States in seeking and planning the reduction of 
armaments, would render the renewal practically 
impossible. 

This is not an argument in favor of confining 
discussion to reduction of armaments and relegat- 
ing to the background the discussion of the prob- 


In the first place, any conceivable limitation lems of the Pacific. It was a wise, a farsighted 
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act of statesmanship, to combine the two ques- 
tions. So far as fruitful conference and discus- 
sion are concerned the problems of the Pacific are 
the more important of the two. They are fun- 
damental in importance. But so far as action is 
concerned, the determination to secure limitation 
of armaments and the wholehearted will on our 
part to take the lead and to indicate the way, is 
the most effective means of securing an honest de- 
bate and a just decision concerning Far Eastern 
problems. 

For the United States is in a position of superior 
strength if it has the courage and wisdom to recog- 
nize in what its strength actually consists. Pri- 
marily its strength lies in the fact that it is not 
secking anything which is for its own advantage, 
save as an independent, strong and free China 
and Siberia are to its advantage. Next to that it 
lies in willingness to forego the advantages of its 
superior wealth, so far as ability to build for naval 
supremacy is concerned, in order to promote the 
prospects of the return of the world to tranquility 
and order. The policy of Japan in Asia has been 
so flagrantly bad that it will not stand scrutiny 
and publicity. If the Conference is conducted 
frankly without any arriére pensée of ulterior co- 
ercion of Japan, Japan is bound either to change 
its policy in Asia or to become internationally 
wholly isolated. It is near enough to isolation 
now; it has made bitter enemies of China and 
Russia; it has its own serious internal difficulties, 
increased by the staggering load of taxes. If 
Japan withdraws from the Conference because of 
refusal to accept a just policy in Asia and that fact 
is clear to the world, we need not worry about 
building a larger navy than Japan to cope with 
the menace. Japan will have underwritten her 
own fate. The first clear evidence of this fact will 
be such an enlightenment of English opinion con- 
cerning Japan that all the liberal sentiment of 
Great Britain will join Canada in denouncing the 
renewal of the alliance. The real strength of the 
American policy in the Far East consists in the 
fact that it is the policy of decency, of order and 
of peace for the world. Anything that disguises 
and obscures its disinterestedness weakens its 
prospects of success. The reserved threat of 
the biggest navy in the world is an immense, 
a dreadful disguise and obscuration. Resort 





to it is likely to lead to the failure of the im- 
mediate purposes of the Conference. It may even 
convince the world that we have abandoned the 
pretence of political idealism and thrown ourselves 
into that mad scramble for power and lust of 
gain which has already well nigh ruined the order 
of civilized societies. 
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Criminal Justice in Cleveland 


BOUT a year ago certain good citizens of 

& Cleveland, Ohio, were revolted by the pal- 
pable and flagrant abuses in the administration of 
criminal justice in their city. Among other things 
a municipal magistrate was accused of murder and 
when he was tried on the indictment the court was 
rendered helpless and prostrate by obvious per- 
jury. At the same time the “crime wave” called 
the attention of the community to the large pro- 
portion of probable criminals who in one way or 
another were escaping punishment. These good 
citizens decided that the reputation of Cleveland 
and the safety of property and person in that city 
demanded an attempt at reform, and in order to 
find out what the scope and the. nature of the 
remedy should be they initiated an investigation 
into the existing administration of criminal justice 
in Cleveland. This investigation they placed in 
the hands of Professors Roscoe Pound and Felix 
Frankfurter of the Harvard Law School. The 
Cleveland Foundation sponsored and financed it 
and its results are now being published in a series 
of reports. They include a section on the Crim- 
inal Courts by Reginald Heber Smith and Her- 
bert B. Ehrmann, on Prosecution by Alfred Bett- 
man, on the Police by Raymond Fosdick, on the 
Treatment of the Convicted by Burdette G. 
Lewis, on Medical Science and Criminal Justice 
by Dr. Herman M. Adler, on Newspaper and 
Criminal Justice by M. K. Wisehart, and on Legal 
Education of the Criminal Bar by Albert M. 
Kales. The final section will consist of a summary 
and interpretation of the results of the inquiry 
by Roscoe Pound. 

Two of these sections are already off the press 
and are purchasable from the Cleveland Founda- 
tion at 1202 Swetland Building, Cleveland. About 
November they will be all available in one volume. 
A final estimate of the value of the inquiry will 
have to wait until all the separate sections are pub- 
lished and collected, but the sections which are al- 
ready available enable us to place a preliminary 
estimate upon the value of the investigation. They 
provide a sufficient excuse for calling attention to 
its publication and for venturing some general re- 
marks upon its method and scope. 

Americans have small reason to feel proud of 
the administration of criminal justice in the United 
States. Its inadequacy is notorious. The volume 
of crime is greater than that of any other civilized 
country, and an enormously large proportion of 
the criminals escape the penalties provided by 
American law. Spasmodic protests are occasion- 
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ally raised against some peculiarly intolerable con- 
sequence or illustration of failure, but they are con- 
yulsive and superficial. They usually exhaust them- 
selves with a few days: emotional expression in 
newspaper headlines or at best with the attempt to 
throw out of office some corrupt police official, 
some incompetent prosecuting attorney or some 
offensive judge. They do not take account of the 
seriousness of the failure. There is no chance of 
repairing it as long as the doctors assume it to be 
personal and fugitive in its origin. Practically all 
over the country the administration of criminal 
justice is at best uncertain and tardy and at worst 
privileged, slip-shod or downright corrupt. There 
is a vast discrepancy between what the American 
nation seeks to accomplish with its statutes, police 
departments and courts in the way of protecting 
the communities against crime and either punish- 
ing or reforming the convicted criminal, and what 
it actually does accomplish. This discrepancy con- 
stitutes the point of departure for any thorough- 
going and illuminating investigation. It is vain to 
consider remedies unless the doctors are agreed 
upon a diagnosis of the failure which is adequate 
to explain its nature and scope. 

This is what the Cleveland Foundation inquiry 
proposes to make. On the first page of the first 
report the authors warn their readers against 
ascribing “the Cleveland failure to individuals 
alone, although there has been exploitation by those 
whose elimination would have a salutary effect. . . . 
The conditions which make exploitation possible 
must be removed before permanent improvements 
can be effected. These conditions are, first, the 
persistence of a system of criminal justice become 
obsolete and wholly inadequate through the rapid 
growth of urban population and modern indus- 
trial life, and second, the unorganized, uninformed 
and socially indifferent attitude of the more intel- 
ligent portion of the citizenship, brought about by 
the concentration on material ‘prosperity to the ex- 
clusion of civic life.” The investigation becomes, 
consequently, an analysis of crime, and the detec- 
tion, the conviction, the punishment and the re- 
form of criminals in relation to the econ- 
omic behavior and moral standards of the com- 
munity. 

An inquiry with such a scope is clearly of na- 
tional interest and importance. While it deals 
primarily with criminal justice in Cleveland and 
the failure there to administer it in a socially suc- 
cessful way, and while, consequently, it concerns 
itself largely with a particular group of officials, 
courts, statutes and practices, its analysis and find- 
ings will clearly carry a general application. All 
over: the country no less than in Cleveland, the 
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American system of criminal justice is “inade- 
quate.”. It is inadequate not merely because of 
slack administration but because, as the Cleveland 
Survey declares, it is “obsolete.” It is “‘obsolete”’ 
not merely because it is antiquated, shop-worn, 
mechanical and lifeless, but because of the trans- 
formation of modern urban life by industrialism. 
This industrialism hampers society in dealing sat- 
isfactorily with crime, because it has concentrated 
the attention of the more intelligent of its citizens 
upon “material prosperity’ and blinded them to 
the obligations of citizenship. If the inquiry sub- 
stantiates these statements, it will obviously prove 
to be as illuminating and as indispensable to a pub- 
lic-spirited resident of Worcester, Grand Rapids, 
San Francisco or New York as it is to a resident of 
Cleveland. 

The subjects of three of the coming reports in- 
dicate that the directors intend to perform a thor- 
ough job. One of the aspects of the treatment of 
criminals in this country, which arouses the gravest 
misgivings in the mind of an educated man or 
woman, is the extent to which both existing laws 
and their administration ignore some of the more 
authentic results of modern psychology. This 
phase of the subject will, we infer, be treated by 
Dr. Herman Adler. He names his contribution to 
the inquiry Medical Science and Criminal Jus- 
tice, but by “medical science’”’ he means, of Course, 
mental pathology. He is a psychiatrist and he 
will consider criminal justice as it is now practiced 
in the light of the knowledge which has recently 
been acquired about both the normal and abnor- 
mal behavior of the human soul. Equally promis- 
ing is the report by Mr. W. K. Wischart on the 
relation of newspapers to criminal justice. This 
is a new but extremely important region of inquiry. 
In the case of any crime or any trial for any crime 
which has obtained a great deal of publicity in 
the newspapers, the fact of this publicity intro- 
duces a disconcerting element into the administra- 
tion of criminal justice which profoundly modifies 
its operation but which is ignored by existing law 
and practice. Finally Mr. Albert M. Kales’s re- 
port on the Legal Education of the Cleveland Bar 
deals with, perhaps, the most difficult and delicate, 
yet the most important aspect of the failure of 
criminal justice. If any single group of Americans 
is more responsible than another for the failure, it 
is obviously the lawyers. They write criminal law 
in the legislatures. They administer it as counsel 
both for the state and the defendant. They ex- 
pound it from the bench. Perhaps Mr. Kales’s 
report on how lawyers in Cleveland are educated 
will explain why the profession has so deplorably 
failed to give to the community tolerable service 
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in this most fundamental and elementary of their 
professional duties. 

The investigation undertaken by the Cleveland 
Foundation is, consequently, broadly and cour- 
ageously planned. It is characterized by qualities 
which are rare in the contemporary American sur- 
vey—the qualities of intellectual initiative and in- 
tegrity. When an American committee starts to 
» investigate some one of the many creaks in the 
national machine, it usually agrees in the beginning 
not to be too thorough and disagreeable and not 
to risk the success and popularity of its report by 
raising too many or too bitterly contraversial ques- 
tions. They shrink from exposing more of the 
truth than is in their opinion politically~available 
and desirable. The directors of the Cleveland 
Survev have fortunately worked on a different as- 
sumption. They have assumed, just as a psycho- 
analyst would assume in treating a case of mental 
pathology, that unless they can dig up an approxi- 
mation to the whole truth, their analytic method 
is of doubtful value. The cure depends primarily 
on the ability of the doctor to diseover the psycho- 
logical origin of the aberration and the willingness 
of the patient candidly and fearlessly to recognize 
and act on the discovery. The only medicine which 
has any chance of being salutary is the truth—the 
whole disagreeable, impossible, disconcerting and 
frequently shameful truth. Modern communi- 
ties are not accustomed to this kind of medicine. 
When it is forced upon them their stomachs may 
be too weak fo retain it, but in that case they must 
not expect to bring knowledge ‘to their aid in re- 
pairing their social failures. Knowledge is a hard 
taskmaster. Those who believe in its authority 
must be able to recognize its hall-mark and be 
willing to follow its counsel whithersoever it may 


lead. 


Administration Without In- 


formation 


HE first snag the Unemployment Confer- 

ence struck in its deliberations was the re- 
sult of the lack of adequate and wholly reliable 
statistics of employment and unemployment. A 
knowledge of the volume of unemployment was 
recognized by manufacturers, labor leaders, and 
professional economists as a prerequisite to the 
formulation of a sound administrative program. 
This was the case even before the Conference pro- 
ceeded to the business of specific recommendations, 
such as the initiation of a program of public works. 
If the administration had been in earnest about 
undertaking on a substantial scale the expenditure 
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of money for public works; if it had in other words 
been moved by consideration of the need of the 
unemployed for work rather than by the fear of 
raising the tax rate, the Conference would have 
required a mass of detailed information, showing 
the total number of unemployed, their geographi- 
cal distribution, and their classifications by indus- 
trial and occupational affiliation. Without such 
an elaborate factual basis, a comprehensive plan 
of public works could not be undertaken. Every- 
one knows, however, that statistical material 0: 
this character is certainly not at hand in a form 
available for immediate use. To the extent to 
which it becomes necessary under such conditions 
to undertake quick and temporary surveys for the 
accumulation of information, prompt and effective 
action is always impeded. 

The dependence in this manner of administra 
tive decision on factual support is, of course, « 
condition not peculiar to the Unemployment Con- 
ference. The need for statistical material- was 
recognized so far during the war that before the 
war was over, we had organized in Washington 
and through the country statistical organizations, 
which, in size alone, have probably not been equal- 
led anywhere in the world. Likewise at the Peace 
Conference each delegation was accompanied by 
its statistical staff, who almost always worked in 
close touch with the permanent or temporary sta- 
tistical offices at home. Here as during the war it 
was not infrequently the delegation which had the 
most effective statistical equipment which succeed- 
ed most easily in getting what it wanted, because: 
its demands were clear, supported by fact and 
hence less open to criticism or refutation. Re- 
garded from the angle of sheer accomplishment, 
the success of the British delegation should in no 
small measure be attributed to the competence and 
organization of the men and women who supplied 
the facts. Instances of much the same nature can 
easily be multiplied throughout the entire field of 
public administration. Executive bureaus, con- 
gressional committees and incidental conferences 
or congresses. all turn sooner or later to the files 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the Census, or some such agency for that infor- 
mation at which the practical business man and 
the busy legislator often scoff but always use. 

In spite of a lack of appreciation of their im- 
portance, we have made in this country creditable 
progress in the development of statistical agencies. 
Organized often in response to specific admini- 
strative requirements, such statistical bureaus have 
in a short time expanded their fufictions so as to 
supply the material for more enlightened public 
policy and for measuring in various fields the pro- 
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gress of the nation. The government has more- 
over called to this service men of the highest pro- 
fessional rank and attainment who, like Carroll 
D. Wright in the Bureau of Labor, Francis A. 
Walker in the Census, and Henry C. Adams in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, have un- 
selfishly contributed their talents to the public in 
the face of the smallest of material reward and 
profound public indifference. This development 
of public statistics is furthermore not confined to 
federal agencies. Notably in the states of Mas- 
sachusetts, New York and Wisconsin, and more 
lately in others, statistical reports of wide 
scope and high quality have for years been part 
and parcel of the executive organization. It 
is indeed impossible at this time to conceive 
investigations into questions of social policy 
in these states which do not begin with the facts 
collected and published by one or another of the 
state statistical bureaus. 

More than anywhere else in the field of eco- 
nomic statistics, have the last few decades witness- 
ed the growth of continuous statistical series per- 
taining to the condition of labor in this country. 
Step by step, through the activities of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics in the federal 
government and the statistical bureaus of New 
York, Massachusetts, Wisconsin and Ohio in the 
state governments, there has gradually become 
available an invaluable collection of statistical ma- 
terial on wages, hours of labor, strikes, employ- 
ment, retail prices and other phases of labor con- 
ditions, which alone has made possible intelligent 
scrutiny of current tendencies and the adoption of 
a policy in the knowledge of the facts. In the 
arbitration of industrial disputes, to cite only one 
illustration, it would be difficult to conduct the 
proceedings on the plane on which they are now 
conducted without the foundation of industrial 
facts which these public agencies have come in the 
past few decades to furnish to those who wish to 
use them. All the while, also, the material im- 
proves in quality. The series cover longer peri- 
ods; the public becomes educated and itself keeps 
more adequate records; and published reports ac- 
quire a wider audience. . 

In the face of these facts, it would seem that 
every effort should be made to maintain and even 
expand statistical services which have been so gen- 
erally useful and that curtailment should come on- 
ly when every possible alternative has been tried 
and failed. Yet only in the past few months fed- 
eral and state laws threaten the suspension of two 
government publications which have been among 
the best of the great number of current public sta- 
tistical reports issued in this country. Unless ac- 
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tion of some kind is taken between now and De- 
cember 1st, the Monthly Labor Review, published 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
will be discontinued as the result of an act of Con- 
gress withdrawing appropriations for government 
publications. Likewise it is rumored that the dis- 
continuance of the Labor Market Bulletin for 
New York State is also under consideration. In 
both cases the excuse for the action is economy. 
Both publications are without exception the most 
important and reliable sources of information on 
labor conditions now available in this country. 
They have been so for years and have always been 
recognized as such by students. ‘heir discontinu- 
ance means not only the loss that comes from not 
having information when it is needed, but also the 
far greater loss that is the result of interrupting 
statistical series whose utility consists in their con- 
tinuity. 

The present administrations in Washington and 
Albany seem to be afflicted with a species of sta- 
tistical phobia. The symptoms of the disease ap- 
pear in their most violent and extreme form when 
the patients are exposed to what are usually call- 
ed labor statistics. In the State of New York the 
admirgstration first destroyed the Industrial Com- 
missich and then turned its attention to publica- 
tions. In Washington the procedure has been re- 
versed. ,4First comes the withdrawal of the Labor 
Review; next may come the dismantling of the 
Department of Labor. With a Secretary of La- 
bor like the present incumbent, many people are 
inclined to believe that little harm may result from 
such a plan. But the friends of progressive gov- 
ernment must lock to the future. It is their duty 
to protest promptly and vigorously against this 
attempt to cripple public agencies, whose only 
fault is that they have served the people. 
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Hapsburg and Horthy 


IUME, Vilna, Upper Silesia, the Burgenland 

—after all, the expedient so brilliantly im- 
provised by Captain d’Annunzio for the annulment 
of an international decision is evolving into a bore. 
Even the most violent coup d’état tends to become 
monotonous if too often repeated; one could al- 
most wish that if those Central Europeans persist 
in their pastime of creating accomplished facts they 
would at least invent some new way of accomplish- 
ing them. We refuse to be startled by a mere 
raid or putsch or insurrection—a peace treaty 
clause smoothly executed, an award by the Council 
of Ambassadors promptly obeyed and acquiesced 
in would have the effect, at least, of something 
new. And yet there is a subtle and important 
difference between the tragi-comedy enacted by 
the so-called Magyar irregulars in the western 
fringe of Hungary and the three preceding essays 
in exaggerated self-determination. 

D’Annunzio’s Fiume excursion was illegal, but 
it was a frank and single-minded piece of business. 
Even about the enterprises of General Zellgouski 
and that monocled savior of Upper Silesian Polish 
coal miners, Mr. Korfanty, there was a certain 
naive, almost honest, quality. These gentlemen 
were openly engaged in breaking the law, and did 
not disclaim their purpose; official Polish dis- 
avowals of responsibility in both cases may have 
been disingenuous, but they were. at least trans- 
parent; they deceived nobody. The game of the 
“ruffians” who since August 29th have terforized 
the peaceful German burghers and farmers of the 
frontier district, murdered harmless and amiable 
Austrian gendarmes and customs officials, and 
hurled defiance at the Ententes both Great and 
Little,’ is more complicated. 

The surface facts of the case are simple enough. 
Under the Treaty of Trianon the western fringe of 
Hungary, called by the Germans, but never by the 
Hungarians, Burgenland, was ceded to the Repub- 
lic of Austria. The district comprises a mere trifle 
of territory which is inhabited by a little less 
than 300,000 people, all Germans with the excep- 
- tion of about 40,000 Magyars and 10,000 Croats. 
The motives of the transfer are somewhat obscure. 
The cession was not solicited by Austria; neither, 
when offered by the Allies, was it refused. Ethno- 
graphically the transfer is justified; historically 
there is not even a pretext for it, for the Burgen- 
land has never belonged to Austria and its Ger- 
man population descends largely from colonists. 
Possibly the Allies wanted to compensate Austria 
for losses elsewhere; possibly they wanted to help 


the Republic in feeding Vienna, for the district 
is very fertile and noted for its dairy industry 
and vineyards. Probably, also, they wished to drive 
a wedge of distrust between Austria and Hungary. 
In this they have suceeded well enough. 

The forced cession of the Burgenland evoked 
tremendous bitterness in Hungary. Austria was 
denounced, in press and parliament, even by mem- 
bers of the Cabinet wat signed the treaty, for 
stabbing her former partner in the back, for pick- 
ing the pockets of a fellow-victim. Every device 
of procrastination was used—and the Magyar gov- 
ernment is an expert—to delay execution of the 
transfer. But at last the supply of pretexts gave 
out. The Treaty of Trianon was ratified by the 
National Assembly on July 26th. The two ter- 
ritorial clauses, execution of which was still pend- 
ing, were the evacuation of the: Baranya-Baja 
region by Jugoslavia, and the evacuation of the 
Burgenland by Hungary. On August 18th Horthy’s 
troops entered the Baranya-Baja district, where 
even the Magyar population -had implored the 
Jugoslav government not to withdraw its troops. 
They knew that occupation by the Magyar army 
was equivalent to setting up the White Terror which 
they had escaped under Jugoslav protection; and 
in this expectation, alas! they were not deceived. 

As to the Burgenland, the date of the trans- 
fer was finally set for August 29th. On that 
day Austrian officials, escorted by a small force 


of gendarmes and Vienna police, crossed the 


frontier. They were soon attacked by Magyar 
troops disguised, none too carefully, as “irregu- 
lars,” and were repulsed with casualties. The new 
Austrian governor, Dr. Davy, had to flee under 
protection of an Entente officer. Simultaneously 
with these proceedings the Hungarian minister at 
Vienna, Masirevich, notified the Austrian govern- 
ment that the transfer was “interrupted” by order 
of the Hungarian government. Almost in the 
same hour a similar notice was served by Count 
Sigray, Hungarian commissioner for West Hun- 
gary, on the Entente officials at Oedenburg, where 
a military dictatorship was proclaimed by Major 
Ostenburg, the Hungarian commander, one of the 
notorious Terror detachment chiefs. For several 
days skirmishing continued between Austrian gen- 
darmes and Magyar “irregulars” and “insurgents.”’ 
The latter spread terror wherever they went, am- 
bushing and murdering Austrian officials and po- 
lice, shooting or flogging peaceful German farmers 
and looting whole villages. Austrian territory 
was invaded by the Magyars at several points. 
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Now one remarkable thing about all this busi- 
ness was that it did not come as a surprise. To 
be sure, the Hungarian minister had assured the 
Austrian government on Saturday (the day before 
the outbreak) that the transfer would be effected 
without disturbance. But this assurance meant 
little in face of the fact that the Magyar raid had 
been advertised in advance by the Budapest press. 
For weeks previously the Magyar newspapers 
hinted more or less openly at the desirability and 
prospects of armed resistance. In the Burgenland 
itself Magyar agents were spreading anti-Austrian 
propaganda. In newspapers and pamphlets—the 
latter often bearing the official stamp of the 
Hungarian Foreign Ministry,—the population was 
incited against Austria, “ruled by .Communists 
and Jews,” and exhorted to armed resistance. The 
movements of agitators, notably of officers con- 
nected with the Terror detachments, were regis- 
tered in the Vienna press. Notwithstanding this 
publicity, no measures were taken by the Entente 
tepresentatives in charge, and the Austrian ofh- 
cials were allowed, practically, to walk into a trap. 

Moreover, the Austrians, although they had 
right and all the sanctions of the treaties of St. 
Germain and Trianon on their side, were not per- 
mitted to deal with the situation in an adequate 
manner. The force sent to take possession con- 
sisted of gendarmes and Viennese police. When 
the seriousness of the situation was realized the 
Austrian government applied for authorization to 
employ the Reichswehr. They were met with a 
refusal. Possibly the Council of Ambassadors, or 
its representatives, considered that employment of 
troops would result in a regular state of war, in 
which Austria, which has honestly carried out her 
disarmament obligations, would be at the mercy of 
Hungary, which hasn’t. Possibly the fact that the 
Reichswehr’s personnel is overwhelmingly social- 
istic had something to do with the refusal. Finally 
the Austrian government, after suffering the 
humiliation of being attacked on its own territory, 
evacuated the Burgenland on September roth. 
The Magyar “insurgents” remained in control. 
The proposal made by Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo- 
slavia to march in and restore order was thwarted 
by Italian jealousy. Meantime the Magyars 
organized resistance. An army of 30,000 men 
under General Lehar was -concentrated on the 
Styrian frontier. It took the Allies thirteen days, 
after the withdrawal of the Austrians, to despatch 
an ultimatum to Budapest, demanding evacvation of 
the Burgenland by the insurgents and irregulars. 

To this ultimatum the Hungarian government 
replied that it was very sorry but that it was un- 
able to clear that territory of the insurgents. 
Now this, of course, is the stereotyped answer for 
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such occasions, used with a measure of success by 
other states. Moreover, the record of the Herthy 
régime for truth-telling is—well, somewhat nega- 
tive. Nevertheless this time, although appearances 
were against it, the answer of the Budapest gov- 
ernment contained a considerable element of truth. 

The fact is—and herein lies the particular com- 
plication of the Burgenland incident—that what 
took place in that district on and since August 29th 
was not simply a coup d'état, but two coups 
d’état.’ But for this complication the whole busi- 
ness would shrink into a mere frontier squabble 
between Hungary and Austria, easily explained by 
the desire of the Magyers “to take it out’’ on 
their weakest neighbor for all their losses and 
humiliations. The truth is that the real opponents 
in the Burgenland case are not Hungary and 
Austria, not even Hungary and the Entente; but, 
primarily, Horthy and Hapsburg. The real issue at 
stake is not possession of this small area of pas- 
turage, corn fields and orchards, but the succession 
to the throne of Hungary. And the question of Hun- 
garian succession involves the whole problem of 
Legitimist Restoration.-On the Burgenland is fixed 
today the attention of all the royalist reactionaries 
of what was formerly Austria-Hungary; of the 
junkers of Prussia, the clericals of Bavaria, of 
French ultramontane duchesses, of all the conserva- 
tive aristocracy between Warsaw and Madrid. 

The Burgenland case brings to a climax the feud 
that for eighteen months has been going on with 
increasing bitterness between the two great parties 
in Hungary—the adherents of Charles of Haps- 
burg and the supporters of Regent Horthy. It is 
not that the aims of the two parties differ as re- 
gards the Burgenland. Both want to nullify the 
transfer; both wish to save the district for Hun- 
gary; both wish to annex the credit for a cheap 
victory over the defenceless Austrians. The 
Burgenland furnishes for them not so much a bat- 
tleground as a racecourse. The question is not so 
much what to do, but who shall do it. 

On August 17th Budapest newspapers published 
an open letter by Stephen Friedrich, former 
Premier, Legitimist chief and mortal enemy of 
Regent Horthy, attacking the government for its 
cowardly vacillation in the West Hungary issue and 
declaring that unless the government took action 
he would. Commenting on this letter, a Legitimist 
member of the Diet, Mr. Dinnich, close friend of 
Friedrich, said that his leader wanted to “create an 
accomplished fact.” The names of Kemal Pasha 
and Korfanty were freely mentioned. From this 
moment it was merely a question of who should be 
in the field first. Both parties had about an equal 
start. Oedenburg, capital of the Burgenland, was 
seized by Major Ostenburg, a Legitimist officer; 
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but Lieutenant-Colonel Pronay, most formidable 
of the Terror detachment chiefs and Horthy’s 
principal supporter was on the scene, too. So was 
the Legitimist Friedrich, at the head of an “in- 
surgent” corps and dressed, according to one ac- 
count, in an American uniform. Another important 
Horthyist participating in the action was the 
dreaded Lieutenant Hejjas, with contingents of the 
Awakening Hungarians, the Black Hundreds or- 


“ganization now completely dominated by Horthy 


influence. In the first week of the skirmishing the 
Horthy element preponderated; but the appear- 
ance in the field of General Lehar, with his excel- 
lently trained and equipped division of 30,000, 
swung the balance entirely in favor of the Haps- 
burg interest. 

When Admiral Horthy in November, 1919; 
rode into Budapest at the head of his National 
Army (the feat was facilitated by the departure of 
the Rumanians, under Entente pressure, the day 
before) he was regarded, and probably regarded 
himself, as a Hungarian edition of General Monk. 
He went to pains to emphasize that he was acting 
merely as the lieutenant of his sovereign master 
Charles, to whom he would cede his power as soon 
as external circumstances (meaning the Supreme 
Council) would permit. He was elected Regent 
on a Legitimist platform. It took only a few 
months for Nicholas Horthy to evolve from the 
White Hope of Hapsburg restoration into the 
black sheep of the monarchist fold. In April, 1920, 
he exacted an oath of allegiance to himself from 
the army. Many of the older offiicers—General 
Lukachich, for instance, and Colonel (now Gen- 
eral) Lehar, refused on the ground that the oath 
rendered to Charles was good enough for them. 
From that moment suspicion was growing that 
Horthy wanted to become king himself. 

To be sure, the candidacy of Horthy was not 
openly discussed for many months, practically not 
until quite recently. The rivalry crystallized be- 
tween those who held that'the throne was vacant 
de facto and that this vacancy revived the right 
of the nation to elect a king, and those who main- 
tained that Charles has never really abdicated, or 
that his abdication was invalid under the constitu- 
tion. The significant fact is that the one formid- 
able opposition to Horthy’s rule, that of the 
Legitimists, arose from thé Right. Opposition 


from the Left was dealt with by means of the in- 
ternment camp, torture chamber and machine guns. 
But these excellent and thorough implements of 
political suasion were not available against elder 
statesmen like the Counts Apponyi and Andrassy, 
and the great aristocratic houses of Esterhazy, 
Zichy, Pallavicini ete. 
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These representatives of Magyar High Toryism 
frowned upon Horthy for a variety of reasons. 
First, they regarded the Regent as a parvenu. 
Horthy’s father was a Calvinist squire; he himself 
embraced Catholicism in 1920 as a matter of polit- 
ical convenience—some connected even this step 
with his secret ambitions, as under Hungarian law 
succession is limited to Catholics. Then, the aristo- 
crats disapproved of his ambiguous attitude toward 
the King. Still more important, they regarded his 
régime as a fruit of the revolution. Was not, 
after all, counter-revolution itself revolutionary in 
origin? The Regency was begotten in sin; it 
menaced the sacrosanct concept of legal continuity. 
If, by dint of a revolution, Horthy could rule, why 
not another Karolyi, or another Bela Kun? If the 
line of succession to the throne could be broken, 
why not the line of succession to entailed estates? 
But more potent than all these motives was the 
political sagacity, the class instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, of the nobles. They began to recognize that 
the White Terror cannot but lead to the recur- 
rence of the Red. As long as it was merely a 
matter of executing Communists the Counts did not 
mind. But the continuation of armed violence, the 
incredible despotism of the Terror detachments, 
their bullying, their extortions horrified them. The 
officers of the Terror army were, mostly, young 
nobodies; they had nothing to lose but their necks, 
everything to gain. Free plunder while plunder 
was good satisfied them. Naturally, the aristocrats 
took a longer view. The Jewish question furnished 
another point of conflict. The aristocrats approved 


_of disfranchising the Jews, of keeping them out of 


the liberal professions and of imposing other re- 
strictive measures; but they drew the line at captur- 
ing wealthy Jews and torturing them pending pay- 
ment of heavy ransoms. This sort of thing at- 
tracted unfavorable publicity, and affected the 
reputation of the country abroad. Moreover, the 
aristocrats knew from old experience ‘that rich 
Jews, if properly treated, are most useful allies 
of reaction. 

Thus the conservative nobles had, as the saying 
goes, their work cut out for them. They could 
fortify privilege by pretending liberalism. They 
began to talk of the restoration of law and order, 
implying the awful admission that law and order 
were in abeyance. But gradually, as the attitude 
of the Horthyists became more intolerant, the 
Legitimist leaders grew more and more outspoken. 
One of them, Mr. Beniczky, in the session of the 
National Assembly on April 20th called Horthy’s 
rule “the most cowardly and most stupid military 
dictatorship in the world.” On July 28th in the 
Assembly Mr. Beniczky launched a most violent 
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attack on Horthy and his officers, accusing the 
former of misappropriation of millions of state 
funds, and charging the government with shielding 
the murderers and assassins of the White Terror. 
All the reports of atrocities against Jews and 
Socialists, formerly circulated by the émigré press 
in Vienna and borne out by Colonel Wedgwood's 
report, were now repeated and endowed with re- 
spectability by the Karlist politicians. The cam- 
paign against Horthy culminated, about August 
roth, in a manifesto signed by ‘Members of the 
@pposition in the Assembly,” enumerating the 
crimes of the Terror and concluding: ‘We shall 
not be intimidated by threats of the torture 
chamber. There can be no law and order in this 
country until the victims of the Siofok and Orgo- 
vany massacres and the corpses floating down the 
Danube have been avenged. We have to wipe out 
those who have sold West Hungary and who have 
trampled upon the authority of the anointed 
King.” 

Horthy’s following, on the other hand, is made 
up of two distinct elements. Its backbone is the 
major portion of the National Army, led by the 
two dreaded Terrorist chiefs Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pronay and Lieutenant Ivan Hejjas. The officers’ 
mafia is the real government of the country; no 
wonder they will back up Horthy through thick 
and thin. To them must be added the large num- 
ber of “refugees” from the lost provinces, members 
of Horthy’s own class, the so-called gentry, former- 
ly owners of the land, now impoverished parasites 
of an overgrown county bureaucracy. This whole 
class stands and falls with Horthyism; crowded 
out, before the war, from the liberal pro- 
fessions and from trade by the more alert and in- 
telligent Jews, today they dominate every quarter 
of public life. The other section of Horthy’s 
backing, the Farmers’ party, the second largest in 
the Assembly, is not so much pro-Horthy as rather 
anti-Hapsburg. The majority of this group really 
believe in free election of a king, but today they 
are fot Horthy because they believe that he will 
keep the Hapsburg out. 

That a break between Horthyists and Legiti- 
mists would become unavoidable was indicated in 
the course of the Charles's ill-starred attempt last 
Easter to regain his throne. The Legitimists be- 
lieve that their coup was defeated when on Easter 
Monday Messrs. Beniczky and Szmrecsanyi were 
arrested on Horthy’s order on the road to 
Charles’s ‘headquarters. Had the two leaders 
reached the ex-King, they would have induced 
him to march against Budapest at the head of 
Lehar’s division, and success would have been 
assured. The Legitimists also believe that Horthy 
was only too glad when he was compelled by the 
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Entente ultimatum to ask Charles to leave Hun- 
gary. From that time on the Legitimists waged 
ruthless war on Horthy whose supporters at- 
tempted to browbeat them by challenges to duel 
and by mob action. 

Thus the struggle for succession to the crown 
of Hungary resolves itself into a race between ex- 
tra-legal, counter-revolutionary military terrorism 
and constitutional reaction. For the Magyar peo- 
ple there is little to choose between pro-Horthy 
terrorists and Karlist reactionaries. On the 
whole—as Professor Jaszi, the great spiritual 
leader of Magyar liberalism points out in his 
Vienna exile—the Karlists are more dangerous for 
the ultimate peace and progress of the country just 
because they are less brutal and more statesman- 
like than the Horthyists. They would eliminate 
the worst abuses and excrescences of the White 
Terror, but atthe same time perpetuate and legal- 
ize its essence. Their reign might last; they have 
the better brains, better schooling, the better con- 
nections, both in Entente capitals and with the 
junkers and militarists of Germany. On the other 
hand, Horthyism will destroy itself by its own 
stupid violence; it has pretty nearly reached the 
end of its rope. 

This may be so; and yet there may be a hope 
for Magyar democracy in a Legitimist victory. 
For one of Horthy’s chief assets is the belief in 
certain Entente quarters that he deserves support 
and sympathy because he stands in the way of 
Hapsburg restoration. In other words, unless 
the present situation in the Burgenland is bungled 
very badly by the Horthy government, there is 
no hope for international action to remove Hor- 
thy’s terror. He has become a fixture of Euro- 
pean reaction. On the other hand, if the Legiti- 
mists finish Horthy and restore Charles, interven- 
tion by the Little Entente is certain. The police 
would come and get the big thief after he has 
gobbled up the little thief. That would be a solu- 
tion of the-Central European tangle; and if it 
comes off now the name of the Burgenland will 
be blessed by all true friends of Magyar democ- 
racy and progress.* EUGENE S. BAGGER. 





* Since this article was written the Hungarian govern- 
ment has signed, on October 4th, a protocol pledging with- 
drawal ‘of its “regular” troops from the contested area. 
This pledge, however, is not taken seriously by anybody 
except the Allied officers at Oedenburg, obviously gentle- 
men of more than ordinarily innocent disposition. Further, 
evidence has been received to show that the Horthy party, 
recognizing the difficulties of electing its leader king, is 
supporting the claim of the Archduke Albrecht, son of 
Archduke Friedrich, to the throne. Propaganda in Al- 
brecht’s favor is being financed with the money borrowed 
on the family estate by the Archduke Friedrich from an 
American syndicate headed by Mr. J. Leonard Replogle. 
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. Our Village Report 


F you live in a large city—New York for in- 
stance—it is readily noticeable that, what with 
Bolshevism and profiteering and the Ku Klux and 
the post-war psychosis, the world is speedily going 
all to smash. After all, though, this will not hap- 
pen until Our Village notices it too. What has 
Our Village to report on the State of Things in 
General? 

Perhaps before you ask that question you 
had better be introduced; for while our manners 
are rustic, we are the very soul of punctilio. . . . 
Our Village, then, is on the coast of Maine. Broad 
ocean breaks on the rocks at its feet; a bright blue, 
boulder-strewn river flows past on one side (but it 
moves both ways with the tide and is salty to its 
source). On the other side is a huge deep arm of 
the sea, sprinkled with islands and fringed with 
coves, bays, and here and there a gut (which as all 
true Norsemen know, is a small body of water with 
exits fore and aft). It is a bad coast for the 
mariner; even the children in Our Village must 
accumulate a great store of sea-knowledge. They 
must know how much water there is on the reef 
north of Angel Island at half-tide, and how to 
avoid the big black rock off Nigger Point which is 
never revealed except once or twice a year when 
sun and moon combine in a mighty effort to haul 
the waters off his glistening bulk. Also, how to 
watch the horizon when off shore, to turn and scud 
for home when the gray sou’easter comes roaring 
up. 
With the children, as with all of us, it is a case 
of learn or drown, for the whole village goes afloat 
some part, at least, of every.day. Our occupation 
is the sea. When our men are not fishing far out 
upon the banks, they are tending the inshore lobster 
pots. In the summer, of course, we take in board- 
ers from the city, and despise them because they 
make loud noises when excited and become ill on 
boats in thick weather. 

Though our men are so marine, they do not dress 
in sailorish toggery. The saltiest old captain of 
us all, as he stands at the wheel of his sloop and 
shakes the spray from his eyebrows, wears the 
thoroughly nautical costume of a plain blue serge 
coat and trousers, a felt hat and white shirt and 
collar—unless he is fishing, when his shirt may be 
of black sateen. The only time our men seem 
nautical is when they are ashore, driving their auto- 
mobiles—for every village family has a Ford. 
There is an irresistible deep-water touch about 
these cars which is quite lacking in our boats. They 
are apt to be festooned with rope and when the 
hood is lifted you need never be surprised to see a 
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useful bit of oakum here and there about the en- 
gine. Our men swing aboard with easy grace over 
the closed side-doors; there are no doors in a yawl. 

If you were to “date” Our Village, 1880 would 
be about right. Preserved by the invigorating sea 
breezes, here mid-Victorianism is still in full flower. 
Our furniture is of golden oak, full of curves. On 
our walls hang colored enlargements of the photo- 
graphs of our families. We feel that there is no 
carpet like good Brussels, with plenty of pink and 
green and brown, and roses the size of mature cab- 
bages. Not long ago wires were strung in from 
Smithton Harbor, where the shipyards are, for 
electric light; but after all, there’s comfort in a 
good kerosene lamp with a china shade, its brass 
work kept shining by those remorseless housekeep- 
ers, our wives. As for architecture—our cottages 
are square and white with little porches and hand- 
some scroll work railings. Down by the stores 
there is quite a piece of sidewalk, but for the rest 
a deeply worn.path is ample, with whitewashed 
stones on both sides where it turns in toward the 
porch. 

Now that you know us, ask us anything you like. 
Would you care, for instance, to know about our 
politics? 

By heredity we are, of course, Republicans. Our 
politics is like our religion; it is taken for granted, 
and it would be as improper to start an argument 
in the back of the general store after supper about 
the grand old party as-to question the virgin birth. 
Specifically, however, we like this man Harding. 
He seems sort of friendly, and we guess he wants 
to do the right thing. True, he plays this high- 
falutin’ golf; but we understand that his doctor 
makes him. 

It’s probably just as well that America didn’t go 
into that League of Nations. At the time we were 
inclined to think it was a good thing, but now all 
the men at Washington seem to be sort of. against 
it, and they likely know best. These foreigners 
are a tricky lot. 

About Prohibition? Well, Prohibition is pro- 
bably a good thing. Maine has had it for half a 
century and it hasn’t hurt Maine none. There is 
some bootlegging, of course; always has been a 
little. But the boys of the village grow up without 
seeing a saloon, and there is no wife who needs to 
look forward with terror to a husband reeling home 
every Saturday night. 

Another problem which hardly exists for Our 
Village is the Labor Question. In part, this is be- 
cause our men work for themselves, or son works 
for father. In Our Village, industry is still in the 
handicraft stage. Every man’s effort is directly 
productive day by day. If he is building a boat, as 
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so many planks laid over the ribs since Friday. 
The lobster potman brings home his catch of 
twenty or two hundred after each circuit of his 
pots. Under such conditions, enormous quantities 
of work can be accomplished without fatigue. To 
be sure, a few of us are shiftless, lazy; but Our 
Village regards these as pathological cases. There's 
somethin’ wrong with a man that don’t like to work. 
We read about these labor unions and strikes in 
the Portland papers, and though we all work with 
our hands, our sympathies as a whole are with the 
employer. 

The high cost of living has not meant so much 
to us as to the city dweller, since we take a great 
part of our sustenance from the sea. Lobsters may 
still be caught on the old terms. The village has 
a few vegetable gardens, and we sell the produce 
to our neighbors pretty much at pre-war prices. 
The things which we sell to the outside markets, 
however, bring far greater sums than before. Some 
families have been pinched a little by the post-war 
problem, but there has been no real suffering. 

As for the war itself, it is as though it had never 
been. The village did its part; it sent its sons, and 
one of them died of influenza at Camp Devens, 
and is the village hero now. We were in the war 
with all our might, but with one exception it has 
left no slightest mark upon our souls, The excep- 
tion is that we still believe that the Germans are a 
malignant subhuman race; we believe in all the 
atrocities, but we are no longer excited about them. 

The problem of reckless wild youth, of the cock- 
tail flapper and the automobile boy, does not exist 
for us. Our growing girls wear their hair down 
their backs and help Ma with the supper dishes as 
of yore. 

To be sure, once a decade or so there is a horrid 
scandal among the adolescents; but no more fre- 
quent, nor worse, than they have been any time this 
past hundred and fifty years. We are not com- 
placent, not even cynical about these scandals. Our 
Village is still firm in the grip of the dying Puritan 
tradition. Our elders are eternally unreconciled 
to the weakness of the flesh which leads full- 
blooded youth astray. Each new disclosure of Sin 
comes with as great a shock as though it were the 
first in centuries. 

For the most part, of course, we inhibit our im- 
pulses toward wrong. Even the young do so. A 
psycho-analyst would find as much pleasure in seek- 
ing to smooth out our cramped and knotted souls 
as a laundress in ironing a basketful of crumpled 
garments. Everywhere among us you find the 
bright, self-conscious eye of New England, the face 
which is an alert, defensive mask (and therefore 
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all of us do in the winter, there it is, you see; so often makes its possessor seem more intelligent 


than he is). 

This Puritanism does not prevent us from doing 
brave and unique things when circumstance falls 
that way. In fact, once our emotions have flowed 
out along the line of nonconformity and hardened 
there, we are as immovable as macadam. In a 
village not far from ours there is an old man who 
is a woodcarver. Many years ago, he happened 
to carve a life-sized butterfly, paper-thin wings and 
all, painted in its natural colors. For some obscure 
psychological reason, since then butterflies have 
been his métier. He carves nothing else; hundreds 
of them; thousands of them, and sells them to the 
squawking female summer visitors for a few cents. 

Somewhat further away there is an island off the 
coast which does not recognize the sovereignty of 
the United States. In local tradition the reason 
goes back to the Civil War and the drafts of 63. 
After years of parley the inhabitants were per- 
suaded not long ago to pay a school tax and have 
a teacher from the mainland. But the school tax 
is too heavy, they say, and the islanders are chaf- 
ing to be free even from that light bond of loyalty. 
A stranger landing on that shore tomorrow would 
stand a chance of rough handling, under suspicion 
of being a representative of the obnoxious govern- 
ment. Yet these magnificent rebels are good 
Methodists and Baptists, Anglo-Saxons and sober 
fishermen. Rebellion is simply the form in which 
their Puritanism happened to come out on them. 

As Anglo-Saxons the islanders are no novelty on 
the Maine coast. There is not a person in Our 
Village who does not claim to come of the un- 
diluted breed of the British Isles. If we can judge 
by faces and names, there are no south Europeans, 
nor Jews in the village. Only northern stock seems 
to thrive on these cold and rugged shores. The 
community is consanguineous in two senses: by 
race and by intermarriage. Three or four families 
control the village, and the ramifications of their 
cousinship are astonishing. Nearly everybody has 
married into, or out of, the McPhersons, and the 
first group is as loyal to the clan as the second. 
Once we got a new school teacher in, a stranger, 
practically a foreigner, since he came all the way 
from Smithton Harbor. In his first week he had 
the unparalleled audacity to spank a McPherson 
child. At once he discovered that the town was 
a nest of outraged relatives. They raised a quiet 
New England uproar, and at the end of the term 
he was glad to flee for his life, to a community 
less closely inbred. 

Perhaps because we are of one blood, we view 
our monetary relations with a cheerful serenity 
which astonishes the visitor, and most of all if he 
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be from New ‘York, where every man’s hand is 
against your purse. Captain Robertson will bring 
you over from the railroad in his Ford and charge 
you two dollars for a twenty mile trip; but he 
won’t ask you for the money as you alight. You 
must remember it yourself and press it upon him. 
Otherwise he will let the matter drop for a week 
or a month. He takes it for granted that you 
are honest and wish to pay. Anyone who has 
been in town as much as forty-eight hours can get 
credit at the village store; defalcations occur al- 
most never. 

The remarkable honesty of Our Village is the 
more interesting because, so far as the outward 
ey? can see, at least, we are not notably religious. 
There is a church, and services are held on Sunday. 
Most of the time the service is so arranged as to 
be a sort of greatest common divisor of the varie- 
ties of Protestantism, though sometimes we im- 
port a minister of one of the specific faiths. The 
old churchgoing zeal of our Puritan ancestors has 
quite departed. It is pleasant to put on clean 
clothes on Sunday and have a place to go and hear 
Miss Petrie play the organ and the Gummel girls 
sing “Come Heavenly Love.” But the real re- 
ligious mania is entirely lacking. Our forefathers 
would say that the services are disgracefully short 
and the pews disgracefully comfortable. The 
Bible is still read in some of the cottages, but with 
a certain furtiveness, as though we had been told 
it was no longer quite the right thing. 

Perhaps the only aspect of our religious life 
which remains with its old-time color undimmed, is 
the playing of church politics. From time to time 
the village is rent in twain by a fearful feud over 
church affairs. It may be McPherson against the 
field, or, most terrible of all, McPherson vs. Mc- 
Pherson. When one of these cataclysms is at its 
height, our minister is hard put to it to frame his 
discourse so that it shall not be interpreted as an 
allegorical taking sides. Since his sermons must 
always be, as it were, composite photographs of 
many creeds and therefore slightly blurred about 
the edges, the poor man knows the pangs of au- 
thorship in an aggravated form. 

I have said that Our Village “dates” at 1880; 
but in one respect this is not true. We have be- 
come modern as regards a matter which may per- 
haps be explained with due delicacy by illustrating 
its obverse. The village postmaster and his wife 
have been married ten years; and have scandalized 
Our Village by producing ten children, of whom 
(as the statisticians would say) ninety per cent 
are living. With the rest of us, two or at the most 
three children are regarded as sufficient; and for 
that matter, the couple who are surrounded by 
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this rising tide of progeny feel the same way about 
it. The difference-is that they-have been somehow 
unable to orientate themselves in the New So. 
phistication. When you note that forty years ago 
eight or nine children were the rule, and that with 
us, the economic value of the child has hardly de. 
preciated, you can discern progress here, and can 
roughly determine its rate, as a train traveller es. 
timates velocity, by the rapidity with which the 
postmaster’s offspring whizz past. 

At this point I can well imagine an indignant 
reader —if any — rising to complain. The only 
usefulness of any study of the American scene, he 
might argue, is to help one to understand the 
American problem. These people in Maine are 
all very well, in their way; but they are out of the 
current of many real and vital things—things 
which the rest of America has to be concerned 
about, whether it will or not. 

True enough; or rather, half-true enough. It 
is no secret that America consists of the cities and 
the country. In the cities; as I have already said, 
it is easy to see that the world is coming to an end 
forthwith. In the country, they do not believe 
that this is so; and that is a bond between the di- 
vergent types of culture in the East, the South and 
West. If you can understand the Americanism of 
Our Village, you can understand the Americanism 
of the country people of other places, even though 
their surface manifestations are so fascinatingly 
different. . .. I wonder (as O. Henry might have 
said) what they are thinking today in Emmets- 
burg and San Bernardino! 

Bruce BLIven. 


Our Village, September, 1921. 


A Tale 


This youth too long has heard the break 
Of waters in a land of change. 

He goes to see what suns can make 
From soil more indurate and strange. 


He cuts what holds his days together 
And shuts him in, as lock on lock: 

The arrowed vane announcing weather , 
The tripping racket of a clock; 


Seeking, I think, a light that ‘waits 
Still as a lamp upon a shelf, 

A land with hills like rocky gates 
Where no sea leaps upon itself. 


But he will find that nothing dares 
To be enduring, save where, south 
Of hidden deserts, torn fire glares © 
On beauty with a rusted mouth,— 


Where something dreadful and another 


Look quietly upon each other. 
Louise Bocan. 
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Ghosts in the Trade Door 


N the economic life of the jungle there is the 
right to eat and the right not to be eaten. 
Jungle people, being logical, know that two 

such rights cannot be reconciled. They accept the 
law of tooth and claw and think no more about it. 

In trade there is the right of the efficient to ex- 
ploit the world and the right of the inefficient not 
to be exploited. These two rights are irreconcil- 
able in logic. But man is not a logical animal 
entirely. He lives logically and thinks mystically. 
So he says: ‘‘Let’s find a way to eat and be eaten 
peaceably.” 

This naive proposal originates among the na- 
tions that have the leonine teeth and claws. And 
with no sense of humor they invite to their deliber- 
ations a great toothless, clawless nation upon whom 
all of them have logical designs. 

The principal exploiting powers in the world are 
the United States, Great Britain, France and Japan. 
They will determine the character and outcome of 
the Washington Conference on “limitation of ar- 
mament, in connection with which Pacific and Far 
Eastern questions will be discussed.” Italy is in- 
cluded because she stood with them in a war against 
the frightful competition of Germany. 

Probably the most exploited nation in the world 
is China. And China is asked to come for two 
reasons. One is that the conscience of the western 
world now coming awake is in conflict with its 
economic necessities. Western nations, especially 
the English speaking nations, are no longer content 
to stand in a relation of nature to others, serving 
themselves by jungle logic. They would have the 
consent and goodwill of those whom they need to 
exploit. 

The other reason is more subtle. There is a 
feeling, akin to dread, that the conscience of Japan 
is not yet awake. Japan is like a dreamer who, on 
being suddenly obliged to deal with realities, treats 
them with brutal realism. The efficient world put 
this réle upon her, and now she appears to western 
nations as a spectre of their own past. She says: 
“We propose doing only what has been done to 
us. It was your way first.” The western people 
cannot say to her: “But since we did it to you 
we have found the beginning of conscience in these 
matters, We would not do it that way again.” 
She wouldn’t believe them if they could. She 
would say to herself that the western conscience is 
but a name for the fear of Japanese armament. 
And that cannot be disproved. 

Western nations exploited Japan unti! she was 


strong enough to stop it. Now she talks of ex- 
ploiting China in like manner,—talks of it to the 
western people in cold, remorseless terms, as to 
those who know the game and with whom it were 
hypocrisy to mince words. Formerly the question 
of an open door in the Far East was one to be 
settled among western nations. Now it has to be 
settled with Japan, because, once having found the 
strength to control her own door, she was soon 
able to assert rights in the whole Asiatic door. 
First she demanded equal rights, then special 
rights, particularly special rights in the exploita- 
tion of China, so that now this question of the open 
trade door in the East tends more and more to 
become a flat question between the western powers 
on one side and Japan on the other. 

The Conference on “limitation of armament in 
connection with which Pacific and Far Eastern 
questions will be discussed” might better be called 
a Conference to determine and fix Japan’s economic 
intentions in Asia. That is the Pacific problem, 
and until the Pacific problem is settled, as General 


Smuts says, there can be no limitation of arma- 
ments in the world. Everybody perceives this 


truth clearly. Japan is keenly aware of it. She 
is the guest perforce. There is no point in hold- 
ing the conference without her. And being keenly 
aware of this she has raised more difficulties than 
any other participant. She holds for a limited 
discussion. She wishes not to discuss certain ac- 
complished facts, whereas the western powers are 
vitally concerned in the consequences of those very 
facts. But their position is embarrassing, because 
they themselves have acquired special rights in the 
Asiatic scene and have accomplished facts of their 
own to defend. Did they not have special rights in 
Japan, even the right to make her tariffs, until she 
had the strength to expel them? Do they not now 
have special rights in China, including the right 
to make China’s tariffs? Has not Great Britain 
an accomplished fact in India? Has not the United 
States an accomplished fact in the Philippines? 
Who shall maintain that Japan’s claim to special 
rights in any part of Asia is contrary to the way 
of the world? Well, in these circumstances it was 
a happy thought on the part of the western powers 
to invite China. It may be easier to take her part 
against Japan on practical grounds than to argue 
international ethics in the abstract with the Japan- 
ese. 

But what does China think? 

She received a separate invitation and was 
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“ the scope of discussion. 


prompt to accept it in a stately reply, setting forth 
her desire to “keep on a footing of equality with 
other governments in this benevolent movement”’ 
and her pleasure in the fact that the United States 
government had not defined, that is to say, limited, 
This would mean that 


nobody’s accomplished facts should be immune. 


- Anything might be discussed. This will not be, of 


“course; but suppose it were. Suppose China 
should turn upon the world the sublime and gentle 
irony of her immemorial experience. Let us 
imagine it. 

The Conference opens. The powers speak either 
collectively or separately as the occasion requires: 
China speaks alone. 

“If the distinguished powers mean to consider 
limitation of armament for financial reasons, on 
the ground that continuous competition in navies is 
a ruinous expense, then China has no part in the 
matter and cannot understand why she was invited. 
She does not possess a navy. But if the distin- 
guished powers*mean to consider the causes of war, 
with hope to remove them, so that great arma- 
ments may be ultimately dispensed with, then 
China has something to say.” 

“We mean‘ to do both,” the powers respond. 

“In that case,” says China, “let the nature of 
international trade be frankly examined. We sup- 
pose that international trade should consist in a 
voluntary exchange of different kinds of goods 
between nations for mutual advantage, without 
coercion or restraint.” 

“That is the true basis of trade,” the powers 
reply. “One nation produces tea, silk, minerals 
and fibres; another machinery, textiles and metal 
wares. These things are exchanged for mutual 
profit. That is trade.” 

“Then,” says China, “we are at a loss to know 
why international trade requires the use of navies.” 

“Tt is not trade that requires navies,” the pow- 

ers reply. “Rather the greed and selfishness of 
nations and that spirit of conquest which leads 
them to attack each other's territory.” 
‘“We observe,” says China, “that whereas 
formerly one people aggressed upon another’s 
territory to seize and inhabit it, the modern way 
is different. What the distinguished powers now 
require is not the land of other people but their 
trade, or that which is named trade, though we do 
not understand it as such.” 

“Then does it not appear,” the powers reply, 
“that international trade is in fact a substitute for 
war? Surely economic conquest,—to use the term 
in its figurative sense,—is a higher form of human 
activity than physical conquest, and does improve 
the state of the world.” 
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“Economic conquest has been carried far,” says 
China, “yet never was the world so burdened with 
armament, never so menaced by war. That is 
what we are discussing, is it not? It seems to 
us that modern trade contains the cause of war. 
First the distinguished powers who engage in 
economic conquest,—using the term in its figur- 
ative sense,—fight among theniselves about colo- 
nies, spheres of influence, rules of access to the 
trade of the world and rights of empire. Second- 
ly, it sometimes happens that the people witn 
whom the distinguished powers propose to trade 
do not wish the benefit and must be coerced to 
accept it.” 

“It is a practical world and must be viewed 
whole in a large way,”’ the powers reply. “It is 
true, as you say, that the ifidustrial nations have 
been contentious among themselves and have in 
certain instances employed measures of coercion 
against those with whom they wished to establish 
trade relations. But that is just what we seek to 
avoid in the future. We hope to establish the 
principle of the open door for all. Once we do 
that a very potent cause of war will disappear.” 

“‘We do not understand the principle of this open 
door,” says China. ‘What does it mean?” 

“Its meaning is obvious,” the powers reply. “It 
means that the doors to the great markets of the 
world, particularly those of. Asia, shall stand 
open to all of us alike. It means simply freedom 
of trade without artificial barriers or special 
privileges. That, as you can see, is to put trade 
strictly on its own merits. Those nations which 
produce goods most efficiently, that is to say, at 
the lowest cost, will outsell the others in open 
competition throughout the world. The effect of 
this will be to make goods cheaper to the buyer. 
It will tend to make western goods cheaper in 
China.” 

“The open door in Asia will cheapen western 
goods in the markets of China and that in itself is 
an economic blessing.” 

“Undoubtedly,” say the powers, unanimously. 
“Human wants are increasingly satisfied by the 
cheapening of goods.” 

“Thé cheaper the better always.” 

“Certainly so.” 

““‘We seem very stupid,”’ says China. “We do 
not understand it. If the open door is good for 
the east why not also for the west? In the western 
world we hear all the trade doors slamming shut. 
On account of the war Germany owes the other 
nations of Evrope enormous sums which she can 
pay only by exporting her manufactures. Yet the 
countries to whom she owes this debt erect tariff 
barriers against her goods because they are too 
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cheap. France lays a tariff up to three hundred 
percent against them to keep them out of her 
country. We read that Mr. Reginald McKenna, 
the eminent English financier, says England could 
better afford to forgive Germany her debt than to 
receive payment in German goods, because Ger- 
man goods are too cheap; they will ruin every- 
body’s trade. Eurgpe owes the United States a 
great debt which, like Germany, she can pay only 
by exporting her manufactured goods. Yet the 
United States lays a high tariff against European 
manufactures for the same reason. They are too 
cheap. What has happened to the principle of the 
open door among the distinguished powers?” 

“That is a different problem,” the powers reply. 
“In the economic development of the world there 
have come to be surplus nations, so-called. By this 
is meant industrial countries whose manufactures 
exceed their own requirements~and must be ex- 
ported. -The principal countries in this dilemma 
are Great Britain, France, Germany and the 
United States. Their manufactures are very much 
alike. They all have a surplus of iron and steel 
products, machinery and textiles to sell. If they 
try to sell them to each other competitively it is 
wasteful and ruinous. They only beat down prices 
in each other’s markets, each trying to sell to the 
other what the other already has more than enough 
of for itself. Industry is disrupted, labor must be 
sweated to meet the competition of the cheapest 
producer, the standard of living in all countries 
tends to sink to the level of that in which labor 
is most abject,—and what happens in the end? 
The absolute surplus, which is the amount in which 
the total sum of production exceeds the total re- 
quirements of all those countries, is not disposed 
of; so therefore production has to be curtailed and 
there is depression in trade. You can see that what 
these countries need is markets beyond their own 
in which to sell their surplus. They need to sell 
their manufactured goods to people who do not 
produce such things for themselves.” 

“Whether the people want them or not?” asks 
China. 

“That cannot be a serious question,” the powers 
reply. “They want them or they would not buy 
them.” 

“But can people always afford to buy what they 
want?” asks China. “We have seen non- 
manufacturing people economically impoverished 
by trade. China has always bought more western 
goods than she could afford, to buy, and is for 
that reason chronically in debt to the western 
powers, yet China is helpless because those powers 
hold her door open by force. They control her 
tariffs.” 


“It is China’s fault that she has run into debt 
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in that way,” the powers reply. “One phase of 
trade has so far been left out of the discussion. 
The manufacturing nations require enormous 
quantities of raw materials, such as hides, ores, 
fibres, oil, etc., on which to bestow their high skill 
labor; also they require food. They exchange 
their manufactured goods for these raw commodi- 
ties and for food. That is scientific trade. Now, 
China is very rich in those resources which the 
manufacturing countries need, but she has not em- 
ployed her labor to develop and make them avail- 
able for sale. That is what she must do for the 
sake of her own economic future. Then she will 
stop running into debt. We are willing to supply 
the capital to build railroads in China, to open her 
mines and equip them with modern machinery, and 
so enable her with her abundant labor to produce 
on a large scale those commodities which we re- 
quire for manufacture.” 

“The open door to China means therefore that 
we shall receive our manufactured goods from the 
industrial nations and give in payment therefor 
those raw commodities which they require ?”’ 

‘That is it,” the powers reply. 

“It might seem to us,” says China, “that this 
involves an unequal division of tasks. The indus- 
trial nations reserve to themselves the preferred 
tasks of high skill and exploit the labor of other 
nations like China to perform the drudgery of min- 
ing and peasantry.” 

“Each of us shall do what we do best,” the 
powers reply. “It is what people will. Your 
neighbor Japan, whose economic position a gen- 
eration ago was much worse than China's, has 
made herself one of the great industrial nations.” 

“That we have seen,” says China. “We re- 
member how Japan, then a non-manufacturing na- 
tion, was impoverished by western trade. She was 
flooded with machine-made western goods which 
ruined her ancient hand crafts. She was helpless, 
because the western powers, doing in Japan what 
they do still in China, forbade her to restrict the 
sale of their goods by means of tariffs, as western 
nations restrict the sale of each other’s goods 
among themselves. They held Japan’s door open 
by force. Their goods must enter duty free. We 
then saw Japan sweat her labor to acquire skill in 
machine production against this western competi- 
tion. We saw her toil tragically to arm herself. 
When she was fully armed,—not until then,—she 
took control of her own door, expelled the western 
nations from such special trade privileges as they 
still enjoy in China, laid a tariff against western 
manufactures and became herself an industrial na- 
tion seeking to exploit the labor of non-manufac- 
turing people as hers had been exploited by others. 
We ‘ask Japan two questions. Could she have got 
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rich with her door open? Could she have closed 
her door without a powerful navy behind it?” 

“It is not within the scope of the discussion,” 
Japan answers, firmly. 

“We think it was the navy,” says China. “We 
are not sure. Perhaps we shall see. You say 
there is no coercion in trade?” ; 

“There shall be none,” the powers reply. 

“Each sovereign nation is free to say how it 
shall employ its own labor?” 

“Ves,” 

“And in what things and on what terms it will 
trade with other nations?” 

“Yes,” the powers reply, hesitating. ‘That is, 
provided it does not injure the rights of others.” 

“We perceive,” says China, “that we need to 
develop our natural resources in the modern way; 
also our skill. Then we shall become rich and 
powerful. And we comprehend the principle of 
the open door. We believe in it as you do, not 
for ourselves, but for others, in order that we may 
have free markets for our own surplus manufac- 
tures when the time shall come that we have any. 
But first of all we need to have possession of our 
own door so that we may control the entry of 
foreign goods which, if they are too cheap, will 
discourage the beginnings of our industrial life. 
As it is now we cannot restrict the sale to our 


. people of those foreign manufactures which we 


must learn to produce for ourselves. We cannot 
raise tariffs against them without the consent of 
the powers. Therefore, will the distinguished 
powers now consent that we shall be free to do 
as we like with our tariffs, as you do with yours; 
free, that is, to call China’s door its own and say 
what trade shall pass?” 

There is an embarrassed silence. Then the 
powers speak tactfully. There is much to be con- 
sidered. Interests of vast importance are involved. 
The economic structure cannot be made over at 
a stroke. If China will be so gracious as not to 
press her proposals to an immediate answer they 
will be taken up in a helpful spirit later. Mean- 
while she will be pleased to receive their most 
solemn, united assurance that they are deeply con- 
cerned in her future and resolved to preserve her 
sovereign integrity. 

“We know how to wait,” says China. “But 
when they come to it will the distinguished powers 
be pleased to remember that nations great in 
armament do not wait upon each other’s consent 
to change their tariffs or close their doors?” 

The powers bow respectfully, China withdraws, 
and the Conference on “limitation of armament in 
connection with which Pacific and Far Eastern 
questions will be discussed,” gets down to hard 
business. Garet GARRETT. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A Reply to Mr. Beck 


IR: Solicitor General Beck is, of Gourse, right, in his dj,. 

cussion of the Mooney case, to refer to the general tru) 
that it is “futile .. . for a man, through newspaper reports, to 
pass judgment upon the result of a trial, where the dispute, 
issues were those of fact.” So far so good. But when he makes 
this rule the basis of his “inability to sit in judgment on a resy); 
in which twelve jurymen, a trial judge, a Supreme Court, ani , 
Governor of a state alike concurred,” he shelters himself behin4 
an unquestionable rule of experience from the responsibility, ‘rs; 
of ascertaining the indisputable facts about a case that has stirred 
the conscience of the country, and then of acting towards thos, 
facts according to the obligation that rests upon leaders of the 
Bar. 


Clearly Mr. Beck is wholly misinformed as to the salient record ° 


facts in the Mooney case, although those facts (insofar as the 
had at that time developed) were made the basis of a report by 
the President’s Mediation Commission, which it will take Mr. 
Beck about ten minutes to read. (Official Bulletin, January 2; 
1918, pp. 14-5). Mr. Beck is not asked “to sit in judgment on 
result in which twelve jurymen, a trial judge, a Supreme Court, 
and a Governor of a state alike concurred.” So to summarize 
the situation presented by the Mooney case is flagrantly to pervert 
the facts. There was no such concurrence; the record is quite 
otherwise. After conviction by the twelve jurymen, the most 
damaging testimony against Mooney was completely discre: ited: 
after this disclosure the trial judge, instead of “concurring in the 
result,” which had been reached by the jury before this dis. 
closure, formally declared that “right and justice demand that a 
new trial of Mooney should be had,” ‘but found-himself power- 
less to grant such a new trial because of a jurisdictional difi- 
culty; the Attorney General of the state, instead of “concurring 
in the result” basing his action upon the request of the trial judge 
petitioned the Supreme Court, to which the case had gone in the 
mean time, for a return of the case to the trial court for a new 
trial; the Supreme Court, in its turn, by reason of a technical 
requirement of the California code, found itself without power to 
consider the facts which led the trial judge and the Attorney 
General to urge that “right and justice” demanded a new trial, 
and, therefore, was compelled “to concur in the result” by shut 
ting its legal eyes to the most important fact about the Mooney 
case, namely the discrediting of the state’s chief witness; finally, 
the Governor of the state, instead of “concurring in the result” 
and allowing Mooney to be hanged, commuted Mooney’s sentence 
solely because of the doubts engendered against the conviction 
by the new evidence although, with amazing illogic, he saw 
nothing strange in incarcerating a man for a lifetime despite 
these doubts. 

What makes the Mooney case important (and I have restricted 
myself to the calmest and most barren recital of the facts, u»- 
illumined by more recent disclosures) is not merely that the 
verdict in’ a capital case was discredited by the discrediting of 
the chief witness, but that the chief figure in the case symbolize! 
“labor” both to the bitter opponents of organized labor as we! 
as in the minds of the workers and their sympathizers. [1 w2s 
this aspect which stirred deep feelings about the case at a time 
when we were fighting for the vindication of “the mora! claims 
of unstained processes of law.” It was this aspect which ‘0- 
duced the report by the President’s Commission that the circum 
stances of Mooney's prosecution, in the light of his history an/ 
the subsequent history of his case, must not be allowed to givt 
ground “to the belief that the terrible and sacred instruments of 
criminal justice were consciously or unconsciously made use of 
against labor by its enemies in an industrial conflict.” 

As long as Mooney is not afforded a new trial whereby his gu: 
or innocence may be “put to the test of unquestionable justice, 
so long will the Mooney case continue not merely an or/ina'y 


* criminal case, involving “disputed issues of fact,” but an incie" 


in a long and bitter industrial conflict. Lawlessness is certi®'’ 
not abating in this country. It is equally certain that con {den 
in the rule of law is powerfully undermined by appeal to force, 
by disregard of law or by indifference to its abuses by the pow¢™ 
ful, and especially by those in authority. The claim of the leg#! 
profession to be the special guardians of ordered liberty must & 


freshly won by each generation. The response and the respec 


that will come to lawyers whenever they do take the lead fot 
law, however unpopular the cause, was amply illustrated w¢ 
Charles E. Hughes led the fight against the expulsion of \* 
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Socialist assemblymen. Surely the Solicitor General of the United 
States, when seeking the causes of contemporary lawlessness, 
should find it incumbent to add his voice of protest against the 
failure to vindicate the adequacy of Anglo-American law from 
the distrust which is being sown by a case which, more than any 
other, symbolizes to millions the perversion of legal machinery 
as a partisan in the industrial conflict. Noblesse oblige. But at 
least the Solicitor General of the United States should not add 
to the injustice to law wrought by the Mooney case by lending 
the authority of his high office to a reckless misrepresentation of 
the facts ef the case. 
Fevix FRANKFURTER. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


The Disarmament Conference 


IR: The following letter to the secretary of the forthcoming 

Washington Conference was drawn up by a representative 
committee of residents in China, and is being circulated for signa- 
ture, as far as time allows, in all the larger cities, in this country 
and in Japan. The canvassers are meeting with great success, 
as there can not be a thoughtful resident in the Far East who 
does not realize how much depends on the deliberations at Wash- 
ington 

K. E. Puetps, 


Anking, China. for the Committee. 


To the Honorable Charles E. Hughes, 
Secretary of State of the United States of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: It is with great satisfaction that we have learned of the 
Conference that has been called to discuss the question of the 
limitation of armaments and other matters affecting the peace of 
the world, and especially of the countries bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean.. We, the undersigned, representatives of many countries, 
residing in China, are profoundly interested in all questions 
touching the welfare of the Far East. With the fearful picture be- 
fore us of suffering, devastation and death caused by past wars, 
and with grave apprehension of future wars yet more terrible 
than those that are past, we write to assure you of our whole 
hearted sympathy with you in your momentous undertaking, real- 
izing how disastrous would be a war in the Far East upon every 
constructive religious, educational, and commercial movement in 
China. We earnestly hope that this Conference may bring about 
such mutual understanding among nations as shal! remove sus- 
picion and distrust, lead to the limitation of armaments, and set 
forward the Christian ideals of justice and goodwill. 


The Aaland Islands 


IR: I cannot help feeling that your mentioning the decision 

of the League of Nations about the Aaland Isiands as suc- 
cessful is rather an unfortunate expression, since you really do 
not mean that the decision is successful except for the fact that 
both parties have abided by it. There was nothing else except 
for both parties to abide by the decision, as it was agreed by 
both parties that they would do so whatever it might be. 

Consequently, whether the decision had been in favor 
of the desire of the people of the Aaland Islands or whether 
adverse, as it was in this case, to the desire of the people of 
these Islands, according to your interpretation of it the decision 
should be called “successful.” 

As you know, the people of the Aaland Islands have protested 
against the decision and I suppose they are trying by whatever 
legal means they can to get the decision changed. You no doubt 
also know that Mr. Branting who spoke for Sweden before the 
League of Nations also protested against the decision. Of course, 
my viewpoint in this matter may not have much bearing with 
you, but I cannot but feel that a great injustice has been done 
the inhabitants of the Aaland Islands and further that the con- 
fidence in the ability of the League of Nations to settle justly dis- 
—_ like the Aaland Islands controversy has been greatly 

aken, 

I certainly wish, that you would find time to study this matter 
and later to give your opinion about it in your paper. If 1 can 


be of any assitance to you I shall be glad to help if you will 
call on me. 


Portsmouth, Virginia. 


Herman Aspscren. 
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The Bandwagon 


Sect ALL AND Give TO THE Poor 
“Calvary Church under my leadership has paid out 
of debt and does not owe a dollar for the first time in 
ten years. There is no mortgage on our magnificent prop- 
erty, worth at least $1,500,000, nor is there any out- 
standing obligation against our endowment funds.”— 
Rev. John Roach Straton in the New York World. 


“WuHat’s WRONG IN THIS PicruRE?” 


In France such men as Briand, Loucheur, Anatole 
France, Henry Barbusse and other intellectuals are em- 
ploying all their might and influence to second the ener- 
getic efforts of Germans like Wirth and Ebert and Stin- 
nes, and Englishmen like Shaw and Wells and Keynes, 
and Italians like Nitti and Tittoni and Giolitti to do 
away with the hatreds born of war and to lead the na- 
tions into the paths of tolerance, forgiveness, friendship 
and mutual helpfulness. 

Such men are the true peacemakers.—New York A meri- 
can, 


Lost in Times SQUARE 


In his design for the Times Building Mr. Eidlitz found 
his inspiration in Giotto’s campanile in Florence.—-New 
York Times. 


Woman's Piace Is in THE Home 


“Of the gainful workers of New York City in 1920, 
693,096, or 27.4 per cent, were females —The U. 8. 
Census Bureau Report. 


AND THE Rents INCREASED AS WELL 


“There isn’t a building in New York whose owner can- 
not present logical, economical reasons why the assessed 
valuation should not be reduced.” —Stewart Browne, presi- 
dent of the United Real Estate Owners’ Association. 


THe Upnity Ficnt in Texas 


“As director of the Young Ladies’ Sodality here, I find 
it hard at times to get new ideas for the entertainment 
of the young ladies. We know and realize that the 
Sodality is a religious organization to piomote devotion, 
but I have found that there must also be some social 
activity or the members will lose some of their ifterest.” 
—From a Texas letter to a religious monthly. 


Love Me, Love My Box 


“There is no other course left for me, therefore, than 
to appeal to the fair play of the English public in this 
attempt to hold me up to public ridicule and fasten upon 
me an instance of trickery and dishonesty which I de- 
nounced in my book. I deeply regret that this should 
have happened at a time when every effort is being made 
to create friendly feclings between the peoples of the 
United States and Great Britain."—Edward WV. Bok in 
a paid advertisement in the London Times. 


Whuy Luc iw France ANp GERMANY? 


“Obviously, the foremost nations in the world at the 
present day are Britain and the regions of the British 
Empire in which the white race predominates; the United 
States; France; and Germany . . .”—Sir Harry Johnston. 
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Public Opinion and the Steel 
Strike 


Public Opinion and the Steel Strike. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. Cloth, $2.50. Paper, $1.50. 

HE report on the steel strike of 1919 by the Inter- 

church World Movement commission is now followed 
by a companion volume containing detailed studies by 
special investigators. If this second volume does not play so 
dramatic and important a part in the attitude of the public 
as did the first report, it will be because we are removed 
further from the. strike by one year. ‘The contents are 
quite as significant, particularly because of the high stand- 
ard of the special investigations. ‘The volume contains 
researches on the use of labor spies, the denial of civil rights, 
the social mind of the foreign-born employees, the welfare 
work of the United States Steel Corporation, and the 
relation of the pulpit and the press to the strike. Each 
of these topics is a chapter and the authors are the able 
investigators, Heber Blankenhorn, George Soule, Robert 
Littell, David Saposs and Karl Wisehart. Furthermore, 
the technical work was supervised by the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Research. 

The facts presented make a very grave challenge. The 
arrays of data fall without mercy upon the feelings of 
readers who have idealized the United States as the home 
of liberty and democracy and who have thought of law- 
lessness and oppression as the conditions of other lands. 
The espionage system of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion is described at length. Six hundred daily reports, 
from one town alone, of “under-cover” men designated 
by code, as, “Z-16,” or “No. 203,” are analyzed. The 
Corporations Auxiliary Company professed to have five 
hundred such “operatives” at work during the steel strike. 
The method by which these spies worked into official posi- 
tions in the unions is disclosed. ‘The manager of this 
company stated: “When the A. F. of L. organizer comes 
to Akron he reports to our man.” 

Affidavits and signed statements to the number of three 
hundred from fifteen different towns show to some extent 
how the right of assembling to discuss grievances was de- 
nied; how state constabulary rode down men and women 
pursuing, individually, peaceful errands on the streets; 
how men and women were arrested and held in jails with- 
eut definite charges being lodged against them; and how 
the law was surrendered to company officials. One man 
was shot as he was taking his four year old daughter from 
the yard into the house. Another was arrested and charged 
with “Laughing at the State Police.” A meeting hall was 
placarded, “Closed by the Board of Health.” A vacant 
lot upon which permission to hold a meeting had been given 
by the owner was found with a “no traspassing” sign on 
it, and it was reported as having been sold to the Carnegie 
Land Company. The mayor of Duquesne said: “Jesus 
Christ himself could not hold a meeting in Duquesne.” 

Similar evidences’ of brutality have not been unknown 
in previous troubles in our fair land. But seldom has the 
lack of justification for violation of civil rights (if there 
can be any justification) been shown with such convincing 
logic. Granting that local laws regulating and prohibit- 
ing assemblage are constitutional, what of the wisdom of 
such a policy? Authorities claim that meetings were pro- 
hibited to prevent violence. But Mr. Soule shows, from 
much evidence, the peaceful conditions where meetings were 
permitted and the violence where there was interference 
with such liberties. Not the least interesting feature of 
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this story of injustice is the description of the technique 
by which local governments are controlled by the cor- 
porations. 

The reader may object that he is not getting a fair im- 
pression of these phases of the strike but instead is given a 
selected series of lurid incidents. In answer it may be 
said that it is a thoroughly justifiable procedure to select 
for report only the facts of outrages, provided they are 
facts. Such a record stands on its own merits as a grand 
challenge to our democracy irrespective of the partiality 
of the account or of the investigators. It is of course 
difficult for the reader to tell how true a sample the facts 
reported are. It is true, however, that the data are not 
all from one side. For instance, the merits of the welfare 
work are presented. Instances where mayors permitted 
meetings are recorded. Although the mind of immigrant 
communities is shown to be predominantly that of simple 
peasants from the fields of southeastern Europe, the lean- 
ings toward industrial class consciousness of the Hungarians 
and Finns are reported. 

The record as a whole is black though, and it should 
shame every citizen that such things could have happened 
in America in the twentieth century and at the successful 
close of a war fought for idealism and democracy. The 
pages read more like the account of the social horrors that 
ushered in the. industrial revolution a century and a half 
ago, and which we are accustomed in our boasting to cite 
as proof of the progress we have made. The dominant 
impression from these special studies is that the strike was 
a fight won by power, power over the press, power over 
the pulpit, power over government, power over law; and 
not a strike that was settled after a discussion and con- 
sideration of the facts. We know of course that a strike 
is a fight and not an arbitration proceeding. But public 
opinion is supposed frequently to swing the strike one way 
or the other; and in a democracy should we not have faith 
in public opinion? And may not the decent opinions of 
mankind bring justice? They may, but there is such a 
thing as power over public opjnion. This fact is the key- 
note to the report and no doubt is the occasion of the title, 
Public Opinion and the Steel Strike. In one agency of 
public opinion after another the control and power of the 
steel companies are shown. 

The nearest approach to absolute conformity of an 
agency of public opinion to the attitude of the employers 
seems to have been in the press. Four hundred copies 
of the seven Pittsburgh dailies published during the first 
two months of the strike were analyzed, and only one 
example of first-hand investigation of conditions among 
the strikers by a Pittsburgh reporter was found. The 
similarity between the streamer headlines and the materials 
of the thirty full-page advertisements against the strikers 
that appeared during the first ten days of the strike is 
shown. Such big display headlines as: 


LOOK BOLSHEVISM SQUARE IN THE EYES AND MEET IT 
WITH AN OFFENSIVE and 
WITH STRIKE ENDED PUBLIC OPINION WILL FORCE R2AL 
LOVE FEAST 


might with equal probability have appeared as news ot 
advertisement. Every few days for months workers were 
returning to work by the thousands. The strike was 
Bolshevik. The strike was instigated by the Germans to 
capture our trade. Killings by the constabulary wert 
riots. Etc. Ete. 

The clergy were divided on the strike. One clergyman 
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advised “. . . no man could be more solicitous for those 
under him than the leaders of these mills are . . .” and 
thought “. . . they have reached perfection in this way.” 
On the other hand, another clergyman states: “The hous- 
ing conditions are terrible. The work conditions, the 
hours of work are absolutely impossible and I think it 
tends to make the men become disgusted with this coun- 
try.” In many cases it took a good deal of courage for 
the pastors and priests in the steel area to speak on the 
strike. The president of one steel and iron company told 
an investigator and advised notification to whom it might 
concern: “I am a Presbyterian. If I thought the Pres- 
byterian Church was spending any money on this in- 
vestigation, I’d never contribute another dollar to the 
Presbyterian Church.” It may be that practically the 
power of the church over industrial conditions is limited, 
but it is encouraging to observe the vigor of some in- 
vidual religious leaders in living and acting according to 
the doctrine of ethical responsibility of the church for 
social conditions. It should also be noted that a 
church organization was responsible for this investiga- 
tion. 

It is curious how little responsibility the American 
citizen feels for the social conditions in the steel industry 
or in the mining regions of Mingo and Logan counties 
in West Virginia. These inhabitants are aliens or 
mountaineers with queer and strange customs, quite for- 
eign to what is considered typically American. The part 
of the United States which he includes in his psychological 
self does not comprise these regions. They might as well 
be in Mexico or in Russia. In fact, more interest might 
be taken in them if they were in either of these 
two countries. 

The follow-up work of the commission is therefore 
urgent. Psychologists tell us that our forgetting is highly 
selective, that we forget quickly the events that it is un- 
pleasant to remember. The steel strike is a memory 
rapidly becoming dim. But the strike was settled by 
power and not by a consideration of the facts. There will 
be other strikes. The question heard so frequently a 
decade or so ago, in the era of what the comfortable classes 
called “muck raking magazines,” is just as vital as ever, 
namely, “What are you going to do about it?” The 
commission put the matter up to Mr. Gary, the President, 
the Commissioner of Labor, and to Congress. But the 
industrial defencelessness of the unorganized immigrant 
worker remains. The twelve-hour day and the seven-day 
week are bad for the country. And particularly we 
should ask ourselves these larger questions: Is the nation 
helpless before the conditions in a basic industry? Can 
our democratic society be moved to do industrial justice 
without the pressure of crisis itself? 

A W. F. O. 


Liza of Lambeth 


Liza of Lambeth, by W. Somerset Maugham. New 
York: G. H. Doran Co. $1.75. 


OTHING shows less literary taint than this re- 
Printed novel of Somerset Maugham’s. It crosses 
the Thames of combed and curried London to plunge 
into the jungle of Lambeth. At one end of Westminster 
Bridge you have an educated England of subtleties and 
reticences, of refinement and elision. At the other end 
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you face this primitive, shameless, raw, naked England, 
this Shakespearian unexpurgated land of savory speech, 
brutal candor and warm desire. Here hardly less than in 
the seventeenth century you have the England so often 
disguised in low comedy but really something so natural, 
so pungent, so powerfully human, that it can hardly be 
put into print. Somerset Maugham comes to it not as a 
humorist but as an unsentimental humanist, looking it in 
the face. And with no word to show that he stands out- 
side this scheme of life as a cold spectator, with instead a 
very great power to realize its intense naturalness, he 
frames one of its most revealing stories in this brief, 
idiomatic novel. 

Victorian England, we are often told, was extremely 
respectable. A few quaint gestures of this respectability 
are borrowed by Lambeth. The still-life of fruit under 
a glass cover is there, and some of the still-life morality— 
the derision of the “new woman” on a bicycle, and the 
feeling that “‘a woman’s plice is ’er ome.” But this comes 
into Mr. Maugham’s narrative as only incidental to the 
tribal existence that he gives us with such faithfulness. 
Liza sails into the narrative as a spirited, spunky girl of 
eighteen, the little friend of all her world. She is at 
once fiery, indecent, proud, innocent. She can cry, “you 
jolly well dry up, old jellybelly” and “this is too bloomin’ 
slow, it gives me the sick,” (expurgated), and she can 
blush to the roots of her hair when the strange man grabs 
her and kisses her in a kissing game. But it is 
the world that surrounds her that gives Vere Street its 
pungency. 

“It was the dead season in Vere Street as much as in 
Belgravia, and really if it had not been for babies just 
come or just about to come, and an opportune murder in 
a neighboring doss-house, there would have been nothing 
whatever to talk about. As it was, the little groups 
talked quietly, discussing the atrocity or the merits of the 
local midwives, comparing the circumstances of the vari- 
ous confinements.” The liveliness of these comparisons 
is a choral voice in which are mingled the maudlin drool- 
ings of Liza’s mother, the shrieked laughter of the street, 
the stolid recrimination of the wives whose hus- 
bands have been beating them, the wild excitement of the 
melodrama, the magnificent gluttony of the Chingford 
picnic. 

But this choral voice is not heard as a discordancy. 
Where Mr. Maugham is emphatically not a mere natural- 
ist, is in his appreciation of the motives behind these point- 
ed accents of life. It is one thing to see with one’s own 
assaulted eyes the swarming pubs of London, with men 
and women jammed together as they swill Saturday 
away; or the swarming nights of Hampstead, with men 
and women laced together, rows upon rows. What Mr. 
Maugham does is to induce us to follow Liza into ex- 
actly these scenes and to make us see them internally, not 
externally. So Liza, who falls in love with the burly 
newcomer who kisses her so resoundingly is very soon not 
the girl of the gorgeous picnic who says, “Well, I believe 
I’m boozed.”~ She is the girl to whom this man with a 
wife and five children says, “Liza, will yer?” and then, 
shaking himself, shook her to a decision by “a violent, 
swinging blow in the stomach.” Victorian? Not any 
more than the succeeding scenes in which the tribe gets 
wind of Liza’s love affair or the scene in which her lover's 
twenty-year wife meets her and, “yer dirty little bitch, 
you,” beats her to pulp. 

One can imagine how tasteless and vile these incidents 
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would be if not understood. It is the genius of Liza of 
Lambeth that they are penetrated with understanding. 
Love comes to Liza with the shivering beauty of a new 
dawn. For her as well as for Jim Blakeston, this bearded 
man of forty, it is the transfiguration of life. But the 
game is loaded against them. At first they have each 
other in the bold anonymity of the parks. But Vere 
Street begins to know, and Liza begins to be cut. Then 
they chaff- her, with a nudging, badgering brutality that 
leaves little unsaid. “‘Liza ’as all the pleasures of a 
’usband an’ none of the trouble.’ ‘Blime if I know what 
yer mean!’ said Liza. ‘Na, of course not; you don’t know 
nothin’, do yer?’ ‘Innocent as a bibe. Our Father which 
art in ‘eaven!’ ‘’Aven’t been in London long, ’ave 
yer?’ ...‘O me darlin’, I love yer fit to kill, but tike care 
your missus ain’t round the corner.’ This. was particu- 
larly bold and they all laughed.” They laugh, and she 
doesn’t know what to do. There isn’t anything to do. 
In the camaraderie of their love, (driven now to the 
winter hospitality of the third-class Waterloo waiting- 
room), they admit that they’re up against it. “ ‘So yer 
see, Jim, we’re in a bloomin’ ’ole, an’ there ain’t no way 
aht of it thet I can see.’” But, like the thick, yellow 
November fog “which filled the waiting-room, entering 
the lungs, and making the mouth taste nasty and the 
eyes smart,” their environment poured poisonously in on 
them, until Jim’s wife dug her nails into Liza and “they 
swayed about, scratching, tearing, biting, sweat and blood 
pouring down their faces, and their eyes fixed on one an- 
other, bloodshot and full of rage.” 

When Liza returns after this fight to her mother, she 
is at last on her mother’s level. It’s then that the old 
gal gives the young gal plenty of whisky and that the 
young gal cries, “Buck up, old gal . . . I feel like a new 
woman now.” In the blurred hour of drunken con- 
fidences, the mother speaks out of this hidden England. 
“*Yus,’ went on Mrs. Kemp, ‘I’ve ‘ad thirteen children 
an’ I’m proud of it. As your poor dear father used ter 
sy, it shows as ’ow one’s got the blood of a Briton in one.’ ”’ 
Liza forgets her trouble as the maternal voice drones to 
her. She sits up singing, her dress all disarranged 
from the fight; “her face covered with the scars of 
scratches ...,” leering with heavy, sodden ugliness. But 
from this hour she never recovers. During the night, 
the cold and horrible and lonely night, the anguish of her 
labor begins, and before she knows anything more, but to 
the awful droning of her drunken mother and the wild 
shapes of her two days’ agony, she dies. 

It is not pathos: that Mr. Maugham creates in this 
masterly end, with the mother and the midwife talking 
coffins and insurance before the girl is dead, with Jim the 
lover on his knees by the bedside, calling to her who 
can’t hear. There is pathos but it is inwoven with a 
plain and terrible recognition of the life force that is be- 
yond pathos, beyond felicity. That force, so raging, so 
untamed in Mr. Maugham’s Lambeth, is not introduced 
simply for it piquancy and its novelty. It is introduced, 


one feels, because in Lambeth Mr. Maugham found a ° 


something which in modern literature is so consistently 
ignored. It is the thing that made Hogarth so irresistibly 
interesting, the thing that flows like rich juice from any 
slice of Shakespeare’s outspokenness. It is something deep- 
ly English, or at any rate deeply human. ‘Yo have under- 
stood that and kept faith with it is the triumph of Liza 
of Lambeth. It is not only racy and colored, it is sin- 
cere. 
Francis Hackett. 
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Romain Rolland 


Romain Rolland, by Stefan Zweig. 
Thomas Seltzer & Go. $4.00. 

HE criticism of Dante excited by the sixth centenary 

of his death has taken account largely of the ex- 
traordinary unity. of his conception of life, of the fact thar 
he represents, in the literal sense, a universe. It is toward 
such unity that great souls have always aspired, and the 
apparent impossibility of achieving it has been the chic: 
element in that maladie du siécle of which the literature of 
the late nineteenth century is full, and which recognizes 
itself in such terms as degeneration and decadence. Realism, 
impressionism, nationalism, pragmatism are all expressions 
of the tendency to accept the multiplicity of phenomena in 
a practical world, and to give over as vain the attempt to 
achieve any synthesis of them. It is the effort to reintegrate 
the world that gives Romain Rolland his distinction among 
the writers of today. With dramatic suddenness he was 
called to testify in his life to the truth of his thought, and 
like the other exile whose death at Ravenna we are honor- 
ing, he was not disobedient to the heavenly vision. 

Mr. Zweig’s biography is no ordinary one. The outward 
events of Romain Rolland’s life are merely referred to in 
passing, and the narrative is kept on the high plane of his 
intellectual achievement. It is clear however from its 
pages that Rolland was from the first consciously possessed 
by his enterprise, and that the elements of his training and 
association contributed steadily to its fulfilment. He was 
an internationalist in his early enthusiasms for Beethoven, 
Shakespeare, Spinoza. At the Ecole Normale he was the 
pupil of Brunetiére and the friend of Claudel, Saurés, 
Péguy, the group which was working for a reaction in | iter- 
ature from the materialism and particularism of the nat- 
uralists. He passed through his period of storm and stress, 
and in his doubt and perplexity he turned to Tolstoi, who 
accepted him as a spiritual son. Later he was appointed to 
a fellowship which took him to Rome where he met the 
great influence of his early life, Malvida von Meysenburg, 
then an old woman, an unconquerable idealist, whose mind 
was radiant with the memories of great friendships. [le 
returned to become professor of the history of music at 
the Ecole Normale, and with Péguy and others to initiate 
that spiritual renaissance of which they saw France so 
greatly in need. They published an obscure periodical. 
“Cahiers de la quinzaine” in which all of Rolland’s early 
work appeared, including Jean Christophe. He turned 
first to the drama, with a series of Tragedies of Faith, 
written for the people, “to arouse a passionate aspiration 
toward greatness” in them. He initiated a series of dramas 
of the revolution. One of these, Danton, was introduced 
by a speech from Jaurés; and Les Loups, which represented 
symbolically the Dreyfus case, was attended at its first per- 
formance by the actors in that national drama of atone- 
ment, Zola, Picquart, and Scheurer-Kestner. Nevertheless 
Rolland’s plays spent themselves in the void. From this 
defeat—his marriage broken, his career checked—he fell 
back into solitude and poverty, and for fifteen years his 
name was unheard. 

During this time he devoted himself to biography. In 
the drama of the revolution he had sought to represent 4 
great movement, to write an Iliad of the French people, 
“to exhibit as it were the drama of a convulsion of nature, 
to depict a social storm.” In his biographies of Beethoven, 
Michael-Angelo and Tolstoi he depicted the individual. In 
the drama of revolution he had set forth his distrust of the 
national ideal of victory. He makes Lux, the German 
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revolutionist, say: “All victory is evil, whereas all defeat 
is good in so far as it is the outcome of free choice.” Now 
he put forward his conception of individual heroism. “I 
do not give the name of heroes to those who have tri- 
umphed, whether by ideas or by physical force. By heroes 
I mean those who were great through the power of the 
heart.” And again: “In suffering alone do we rightly un- 
derstand art: through sorrow alone do we learn those 
things which outlast the centuries, and are stronger than 
death.” Thus his biographical studies are of men who 
achieved greatly through pain, who were, in a human sense, 
made perfect through suffering. He projected biographies 
of Mazzini, of Thomas Paine, but already the conception. of 
a form which should combine biography and drama, which 
should in fact dramatize biography, had come to him. In 
1897 he wrote the first chapter of Jean Christophe, which 
continued to appear obscurely in “Cahiers de la quinzaine”’ 
almost until its conclusion in 1912. 

Jean Christophe shows Rolland’s passion for unity, his 
effort to impose a monumental conception on the vast and 
various flux of human material. He consciously strove to 
efiect a great integration. “The Europe of today,” he says, 
“no longer possesses a common book; it has no poem, no 
prayer, no act of faith, which is the common heritage of all. 
This lack is fatal to the art of our time. There is no one 
who has written for all; no one who has fought for all.” 
In this spirit he tried to draw, in Mr. Zweig’s words, “a 
portrait of an entire generation.” Jean Christophe is a 
romance of art, music, politics, philosophy, with at its cen- 
tre the inner life of an individual soul. It is an interna- 
tional romance. ‘The hero is a German; he lives in 
Paris, in southern France, in Italy. Indeed, in the char- 
acters may be seen allegorical figures of the nations; Jean 
Christophe stands for Germany, Olivier for France, Grazia 
for Italy. It would be uncritical to emphasize too much 
the similarity to Dante afforded by this use of allegory to 
give larger scope and meaning to reality; but there is some- 
thing of Dante’s method also in Rolland’s use of the actual 
experience of significant men. Jean Christophe was recog- 
nized at once as having in part the traits and experience of 


Beethoven. Mr. Zweig has shown that the character is, in 


fact, a congeries of biographies,- Handel, Gluck, Hugo 
Wolf, Mahler and César Franck. The conception is one 
of the most grandiose that has entered into the novel form. 
The structure is musical as well as epic and the recurrence 
of themes with different orchestration gives the effect of a 
heroic symphony. It has been criticised for indifferent 
literary workmanship in parts, but in this respect, as in all 
else, Rolland’s eye was fixed on the ultimate whole as a 
goal. “Do not trouble about phrasing,” he says, “do not 
dissipate your energies . . . in straining for artistic ef- 
ean ..+ Let your heart set rhythm to the words. Style is 
soul,” 

Before its completion Jean Christophe was recognized as 
a masterpiece; in 1909 it was published in book form and 
by translations into English, German and Spanish, it bezan 
to fulfil its international mission. And then came the war. 
In a moment the dream of the United States of Europe 
which Rolland cherished as passionately as did Dante that 
of a world at peace under the Emperor, was shattered. 
Rolland’s fame had come to him at the moment which his 
character was ripe for the supreme testing, and he did not 
flinch. In Jean Christophe he had incarnated the genius 
of France in the reasonableness of Olivier. As if with pre- 
monition of the spiritual ruin that was to befall Europe he 
makes Olivier say: “I should run the risk of disturbing 
my soul’s peace, which is more precious to me than any 
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victory. I refuse to hate. I desire to be just even to my 
enemies. Amid the storm of passion I wish to retain 
clarity of vision, that I may understand everything and love 
everything.” In a literal sense Rolland accepted the bur- 
den of this creed, and through the long horror he remained 


above the mélée. His essays, above all his noble letters to 
Gerhart Hauptmann, to Emil Verhaeren, to Woodrow Wil- 
son sound like echoes from his earlier writings. “ I love 


my country,” says Olivier to Jean Christophe, “I love it 
just as you love yours. But am I for this reason to betray 
my conscience, to kill my Soul? ‘This would indeed be to 
betray my country.” So in his anguish Rolland exclaims: 
“We do not choose our own duties... . Mine is to save 
from the deluge the last vestige of the European spirit... . 
Mankind demands of us that those. who love their fel- 
lows . . . Should fight, if needs must, against those they 
love.” And again: “A great nation has not only its fron- 
tiers to defend: it has its reason.” 

To this task, imposed upon him by all his training and 
understanding and character, he gave himself, with what 
agony we know from the pages of his last book, Cleram- 
bault. This is a message to France, calling upon her to 
lay aside national ambition, fear, hatred ; imploring her to 
follow the path of reason, trust, and service of humanity. 
But it has a larger mission—to restore the faith of the 
world in France, the true France so deeply wronged by her 
politicians and rulers. The healing of the nations must 
be a mutual task; it depends on a growth of that interna- 
tional spirit of confidence and good will to which mind and 
heart alike impel us. This is the work to which Romain 
Rolland is called, now as in the days when he wrote: 
“There is but one heroism on earth—to know life and yet 
to love it.” And to its fulfilment this biography of Stefan 
Zweig, so truly and so ardently interpretative, will be an 
important contribution. Rosert Morss Lovett. 


The New Stone Age 


The New Stone Age in Northern Europe, by John M. 
Tyler. New York: Scribner. $2.50. 

HILE there are several recent books in English 

that summarize the Paleolithic era, there has been 
no attempt of late to deal in corresponding fashion with 
Neolithic man. The invidious distinction made by writers 
is psychologically intelligible, for the ultimate beginnings 
of the species must always exert a strong attraction on in- 
telligent readers such as none of the later stages can spon- 
taneously exercise. Nevertheless the New Stone Age has 
an appeal of its own through the fact that during its sway 
were laid the foundations of what we regard as Civiliza- 
tion in the narrower sense. ‘That is to say, it represents 
the period of incipient cultivation of the soil and sedentary 
residence, the domestication of cattle and other economi- 
cally significant species, the rise of such arts as pottery 
and weaving. 

In the first two hundred pages of his book Professor 
Tyler offers an acceptable résumé of, the salient features 
of this cultural development. It is an unpretentious treat- 
ment of the subject, the several topics being discussed some- 
what too discretely, yet this method seems preferable to 
the over-systematization of a premature synthesis. The 
author corrects some widely prevalent misconceptions, e. 
g., in pointing out the difference between hoe-tillage and 
plough-culture ard in explaining that pastoral nomadism 
does not precede cultivation of the soil, as is still so com- 
monly assumed. On the other hand, it is most regrettable 
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that Professor Tyler accepts without reserve “the exces- 
sively early and totally ungrounded chronology set up by 
de Morgan and Pumpelly” for Turkestan and Persia, 
which Professor Breasted, on the basis of Thureau-Dan- 
gin’s findings, has rejected in the far from uncertain lan- 
guage just quoted. With reference to Pumpelly’s scheme 
the author fails to note that Pumpelly’s field archaeologist 
offered a very much more conservative estimate than the 
leader of the expedition,—one differing by some thousands 


of years. Equally unsatisfactory is the facile assumption 


of a primeval society with maternal descent, a dogma re- 
pudiated by every modern American ethnologist. Gen- 
erally it must be said that when Professor Tyler leaves 
the domain of material culture he betrays an unfamiliarity 
with the trend of latter-day theoretical discussion. For 
instance, it is no longer held that folk-tales are regularly 
the relics of high and serious myths and the possibility of 
evolution in the reverse direction should at least be overtly 
stated. 

The final third of the volume contains a good deal of 
speculative matter, as well as a sort of confession of faith 
by the author. I cannot help feeling that both might have 
been advantageously spared so as to leave more space for 
topics on which definite and objective statements are pos- 
sible. On the other hand, the final bibliography greatly 
enhances the value of the book, assembling as it does a 
variety of properly classified titles, with due regard to 
articles in periodical publications. 

Rosert H. Lowi. 


Selected Current Books 


Ursula Trent, by W. L. George. Harpers. $2.00. 
A novel dedicated to H. L. Mencken. An Eng- 
lish woman sets out to follow “advanced ideas.” 

The Lark, by Dana Burnet. Little Brown. $1.90. 
The romance of a singer. 

Niels Lyhne, by Jens Peter Jacobsen. Doubleday. $2.00. 
“The greatest novel of the nineteenth century,” 
according to Ibsen. New edition of the Larsen 
translation. 

Adventures in the Arts, by Marsden Hartley. 

Liveright. $3.00. 

Mr. Hartley’s emotions concerning modern art 

in America and other aesthetic topics. 
The Book of Life, Mind and Body, by Upton Sinclair. 
Macmillan. $1.75. 

Mr. Sinclair’s prescriptions and counsels concern- 

ing the good life, based on his own experience. 

The Soul of an Immigrant, by Constantine M. Panunzio. 

Macmillan. $2.00. 

A South Italian narrates his experience as an 
alien. 

In One Man’s Life, chapters from the career of Theodore 

N. Vail, by Albert Bigelow Paine. $3.00. 

The story of the man who “created the telephone 
business.” 


Boni & 








Contributors 


Eucenst S. Baccsr is 2 New York journalist, formerly 
foreign editor of the New York Tribune. 

Bruce B.iven is managing editor of the New York 
Globe. 

Garet Garrett is the author of Where the Money Grows 
and An Empire Beleaguered. He has written fin- 
ancial articles for the New York Evening Post, the 
New York Times aud the New York Sun. 
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New DUTTON Books 


F Odd Years in 
the ry Shop 


By JAMES L. FORD 


“It fascinated me,” said an editor after reading the ms. 
It will fascinate any one who is interested in the heart of 





New York's literary, theatrical and ——_ life—the place | 


where newspapers are made. Five decades of it sketched 


with amusing, satiric pen will fascinate any one who knows | 


New York. Fully illustrated. $5.00 


The Tragedy of 
Lord Kitchener 


By VISCOUNT ESHER 
Lord Esher’s membership on many important commissions 
before and during the war created many and varied con- 
tacts with Lord Kitchener. These sketched in his diary 


with the fresh impressions of the day, have been collected, | 
and enriched from the author’s wide knowledge of details | 


that illuminate, and apt stories of “K of K” and others. 
It is a permanently valuable portrait of one of the most 
discussed figures of modern times. : 

With a fine portrait. $3.00 


New Masters of the Baltic 
By ARTHUR RUHL 


An account of the four new Republics along the Baltic 
which have recently been admitted to the League of Nations, 
Mr. Ruhl shews the conditions of these countries and the 
sharp competition between Russia, England and Germany 
for econemic controlling influence. His knowledge of these 
countries is intimate and invests his authoritative statements 
with an atmosphere which makes the book as readable as 
any volume of travel. $4.00 


And Even Now 
By MAX BEERBOHM 


Twenty scintillating, delightful little pieces of English, 

humorous, gently satirical, such as only ‘‘the incomparable 
Max, the idol of the sophisticated,” can write. 

Limited edition of .1500 copies, $3.50 

Regular edition, $2.00 


The Manhood of Humanity 


The Science and Art of Human Engineering 


By ALFRED KORZYBSKI 

This book meets the need of the man whose mind cannot 
be satisfied with less than irrefutable facts, yet revolts at 
the materialism which regards man as animal. 

Man is not an animal, says Korzybski. Animals are space- 
binders, functioning in a world of get and take for the 
present hour. Only Man draws on the rich heritage of the 
past, is responsible to the coming generations. Man 
is a time-binder, creator and builder, and Count Korzybski 
gives us a “great blue-print of what should be and may be 
his future.” $3.00 





NEW FICTION 


Andivius Hedulio 


Adventures of a Roman nobleman 
under the Empire 


By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE 


At once the most thrilling novel of adventure published in 
many a day, and such a panorama of every phase of Rome 
under the Empire as is not to be found elsewhere in 
literature. 
The vividness with which the reader sees and moves in the 
scenes ef the second century are erm 4 i 
By the author of “El Supremo” which is a brilliant picture 
i South America unequaled in fiction. 

Ready October 15. $2.00 





ANOTHER BRILLIANT PICTURE BY THE 
MASTER PAINTER OF SPANISH LIFE 


The Torrent 
By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 


Author of “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” “Blood 
and Sand,” ctc. A romance of the orange groves of Valencia. 
To be ready October 20. $2.00 





E. P. DUTTON & CO.., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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“The ablest and most influential paper in America”—says the London Westminster Gazette 


A New Day 1s Dawning for 
the Awakening Church! 


EVER in the history of Ameri- 
can religious journalism has 
there been so eager and gener- 

ous a response to a program of com- 
plete freedom in the discussion of re- 
ligious themes as that 
without reference to 
trammeled discussions 
which The Christian 
Century is receiving. 
It is becoming clear 
that the invaluable and 
devoted service render- 
ed by the denomina- 
tional press needs to be 
supplemented by un- 
denominational interests and horizons. 
The discovery—and it has been a 
discovery—that a periodical can be 
positively religious and at the same 
time liberal in its hospitality to all en- 
lightened points of view; that it can be 
loyal to the church, devout and evan- 
gelical, and yet free as a university 
classroom, has seemed to thousands 
of unsatisfied hearts like coming upon 
a refreshing spring of living water. 
Thoughtful churchmen, lay and 


‘Che 
HRISTIAN 
ENTURY. 


A Journal of Religion 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON and 
HERBERT L. WILLETT, Editors 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR 


clerical, in all communions, are ardent 
readers. The subscription list is an 
album of the signatures of the religious 
leaders of the nation. To a mulitude 
of Chrisitan folk, whose mood respect- 
ing the future of reli- 
gion has been pessimis- 
tic, The Christian Cent- 
ury is bringing hope 
and a new vision. 

It is also gripping the 
minds of thinking men 
and women, of earnest 
convictions, who make 
no religious profession. 
They are astonished to 


learn of the church’s progress in open- 
minded thinking, in the deepening 
sense of its social responsibility, in 
the quiet passing away of sectarian 
strife and the coming of a new spirit of 
Christian unity. Such people, awak- 
ened from their prejudices, are. amaz- 
ed to find themselves actually enjoy- 
ing a religious paper! No thoughtful 
man or woman can afford to be unac- 
quainted with this free interpreter of 
religion in these perplexing times. 


Some Recent Contributors—Each An Authoritative Writer 


Cuartes E. Jerrerson, Rosert E. Speer, RicHarp Roserts, Rurus M. Jones, J. H. Garrison, 
Epwarp Scrisner AmEs, JoHN Sparco, AtvA W. Taytor, JaNgz Appams, Harry F. Warp, 
Vma D. Scupper, Lioyp C. Dovucias, CHartes A. Exttwoop, Apert ParKer Fircu, Epcar 
DeWirr Jones, Joseph Fort Newton, Scotr Nearinc, Wituiam Apams Brown, REGINALD J. 
CampsBELL, KaTHARINE Lee Bates, Epwarp Suituto, H. D. C. MactacHLan, Perer AINSLIE, 
Lynn Harotp Hovucn, Joseph Ernest McArer, Wituiam E. Barton, Wituiam E. Gitroy. 


Fill out one of these coupons and mail today. Addresses outside U. S. must provide for extra postage. 





The Christian Century 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


The Christian Century 


Dear Sirs: Please enter my name (a new subscriber) for a year’s subscription to | 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


The Christian Century at your regular rate of $4.00 (ministers $3.00). I will remit 
upon receipt of bill and you will please send me without extra charge a copy of 
“The Next War,” by Will Irwin, or [) “What and Where is God?” by Swain, or 
“What Christianity Means to me,” by Lyman Abbott, or () “Princess Salome,” by 


Burris Jenkins, or “The Master of Man,” by Hall Caine. 


Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 


Dear Sirs: Enclosed please find $1.00 
for a twelve weeks’ acquaintance sub- 
scription to The Christian Century. 


Ne tree eh ae edi eel 


SS RRL ary Perey Pre 


(Use title “Rev.” if a minister.) 
New Rep. 12/18 


Pay un vel li, Wee Vile ET 
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ANDRE TRIDON 


Famous Psychoanalyst 
in a series of five lecures on 


Psychoanalysis, 
Coming of Age 
Five Friday Afternoons 
at 3.30 o’clock 
October 21 and 28, 
November 4, 11 and 18, 1921 
Oct. 21.. FREUD—The Pioneer 
Oct. 28..JUNG—The Swiss School 
Nov. 4..ADLER—Individual Psychology 
Nev. 11..KEMPF—Dynamic Mechanism 
Nov. 18..A Synthesis of the Various Schools 
Subscription Tickets $5.50 
—_ Lectures $1.25 
(War tax included) 





















50 East 41st Street 








RUMFORD HALL 


THE LITERARY FORUM 


announces 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER 
Distinguished Poet and Critic 
in a series of three lectures on 


Phases of 
Modern Poetry 


Three Tuesday Afternoons 
at 3.30 o’clock 
October 25, 
November 1 and 15, 1921 
Oct. 25..The New Era in American Poetry 
Nov. 1..The Love Motive as the Leit-Motif 
Nov. 15..The Critie’s Half-Holiday 
Subscription Tickets $3.25 
Single Lectures $1.25 
(War tax included) 


New York City 


Tickets may now be obtained by addressing : 
The Literary Forum, 110 W. 42nd Street, New -York. Tel. Bryant 4130. 


Also on sale at the Beacon Book Shop, 26 W. 47 St., the Washington Square 
Book Shop, 27 W. 8 St., and at Rumford Hal 


l on afternoons of lectures. 
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TO INVESTORS WITH 
SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


Do you want to make your money 
work for Humanity as well as for 
Yourself ? 


MILLION new hemes is the most 
urgent need of this country today, 
yet the banks everywhere refuse to 
lend te homebuilders, naenliensing 
that real estate is the most stable kin 

of investment. 





































In Cleveland a group of right-think- 
ing, able men have perfected a system 
for building, on a reasonable profit basis, 
attractive, substantial —- at three 
quarters the market cost. hey have 
been in business for years, have proved 
their business sense by making moncy 
every year continuously. The worth of 
their houses is proved by the fact that 
hundreds of people are clamoring for 
this company to erect houses on the title 
free lots which, in most cases, is the 
limit of their capital. 




























This Company has the physical equip- 
ment and ecnutiation, highly developed, 
to meet this need. But it meeds a fund 
te help prospective homebuilders to fin- 
ance their homes on a just basis, free 
from extortion. So we come to you, 
the man or woman who has money to 
invest in a legitimate sound enterprise 
that courts the fullest serutiny,—you 
who would like the added satisfaction of 
having your money do something to 
lighten one of the loads that oppress 
humanity. 










, 


If omg want to make your mon 
work for others, amply secured, we 
be glad to supply fullest details. 


THE LEES COMPANY 
420 Sloan Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 



















AMERICAN, Cornell man (29), five years 
Central Europe before and after war; 
Czech and German languages fluently; now 
executive secretary with research experience 
in political economy; report writing and 
correspondence; desires to connect with 
liberal institution or paper; journalism am- 
bition. In Europe only. Address H. W., 
Vienna, Austria, Stanislausgasse 2/17. 














For boys and girls from 2 tol2 years 


The aim of the school is to pre- 
pare each child for a complete 
life, both as an individual and as 
a member of the social group. 
All-day activities make best use 
of advantages of city life. Hot 
lunches served. Afternoon trips 
in connection with school work. 
Athletic field; swimming; large 
roof playground; carpentry shop; 
auditorium for music and dancing; 
outdoor nature study; art and 
Indian craft work. Particular at- 
tention to spoken French and 
Science. Write for booklet. 


Margaret Naumburg 
Directer 
32-34 West 68th St., New York 

















YOUNG WOMAN 
col experienced in research, 
a ee steretavial pee, desires 
Position. Address Box 130, New blic, 
421 West 2ist Street, New York City. 
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UNITED STATES 


The Report of the ae of the 
First National Conference on Workers’ Edu. 
cation in the United States is mow - ready 
for immediate distribution. The student's 
probl the teacher's problem, the organiz- 
er’s pom ¥ aa and organized labor’s problem 
are presented by the workers, teachers, an 
labor leaders themselves in this volume of 
144 pages. This Report is an authentic an. 
historic document on this movement in 
America. Price fifty cents a copy. Forty 
cents a copy in orders of one hundred. 
Workers Education Bureau of America 

465 West 23d Street, N. Y. C. 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSIHI). 
MANAGEMENT, ETC. UIRED BY 
THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF THE 
NEW REPUBLIC, PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
AT NEW YORK, N. Y., FOR OCTOBER ist. 
STATE OF NEW YORK 

COUNTY OF NEW YORK } - 


; red by the Act of August 

in section 443, Postal Laws 
t Printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1, That the mames and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi. 
mess managers are: 

Name of: Post Office Adress: 
Publisher, THE REPUBLIC PUBLISHING 

COMPANY, INC. 

421 W. 2ist St., New York, N. y. 
Editor, HERBERT CROLY, 

421 W. 21st St.. New York, N. Y. 
Managing Editor, HERBERT CROLY 

421 W. 2ist St., New York, N. Y. 
Business: Manager, ROBERT HALLOWE||. 

421 W. 21st St., New York, N. Y 

2. That the owners are: 


ear. haat PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


” 421 W. 2ist St. New York, N. Y. 
Stockholders holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of stock: 


tees a el STRAIGHT, Old Westbury, L. |., 


HERBERT CROLY, 
* 421 a oe St., New York, 


hy e 
FELIX FRANKFURTER, Sor the 
Cambridge, Mass. following: 


DOROTHY STRAIGHT, 
Old Westbury, L. 1. N. Y. 
HERBERT CROLY, 
1 W. 2ist St., New York, N. 


421. W. 2ist St., New York, 


N 
421 W. 2ist St., New York, N. 
WALTER LIPPMANN, 
421 W. 2ist St., New York, N 
PHILIP LITTEL 
421 W. 21st St., New York, N. Y. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgacces 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: 
None. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, civ- 
ing the names of the owners, stock holders, and 


Y 
Y 

Y. 
Y 


holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given: also that 
phs contain statements ¢™ 
ge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear u the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in * 
ogee ae than that of a bona fide owner: 
and affiant has mo reason to believe thst 
association, or corporation 

has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
other securities than a5 % 


ROBERT HALLOWELL, 
Signature of Business Manaetr. 
worn to and subscribed before me this 25r? 
day of September, 1921. ms 
AMES P. EAD Notary Public. 
My Pn. F Ba nme Maes 30, 1922. 


Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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A Balanced Ration for Fall Reading 


Since its inception, The New Republic has offered its readers a considerable 
number of books in connection with subscriptions. Its thought has been, of 
course, to enlist new readers-and to serve old ones by making available worth- 
while books at reasonable cost. But there has been a deeper motive. It is strictly 
fitting to the purpose for which The New Republic was founded that it should 
increase the audience for books that illustrate and uphold various aspects of that 
purpose; that it should make available at one time books and journal that view 
all life and its promise, critically, with humor and above all with hope. 





¢ . 
- & History 
THE STORY OF MANKIND, by Hendrik Van Loon. Just off the press in a special New Republic 


Edition. A world history for children and grown-ups who haven't grewn old. 500 pages, profusely both $6.99 
illustrated in line and color. .With a year of The New Republic...............++- Perea bh asd for 


Et Polities 


THE FRUITS OF VICTORY, by Norman Angell. The soundest preparation for the coming Confer- $ 7 5 
ence we know of. More than political economy, it sets forth a fundamental philosophy for a remaking both 5 . 


re A i ee EDs soci cece ccc ccc ccc ames sWweendbeResccsccedscdsecesiccs for 
Poetry 
MODERN AMERICAN POETRY, edited by Louis Untermeyer. New, Revised and Enlarged Edi- $ 50 
, tion. The most comprehensive collection of modern native verse -available. With a year of The both . 
tO 2b. paws csuatedee ae dcene Rea ha e,.d 060 00 ccc 0c dnaiwess th vesedbobenh ees eece for 
Science 
THE TREND OF THE RACE, by Safhuel J. Holmes. This volume makes available in clear and $ 50 
vigorous terms, the latest results of the scientific study of the biological development of civilized both . 
man. The fundamental laws of heredity are thoroughly explained. With a year of The New Repubic 


Biography 
QUEEN VICTORIA, ‘by Lytton Strachey. The greatest biography that this generation has seen. 


“One of the surpassingly beautiful prose achievements of our time.”—Chicago News. Only a few 0th $ 7 .00 
hundred sets of the Second New Republic Edition are \eft. With a year of The New Republic /°7 


| The Far East 


MUST WE FIGHT JAPAN? by Walter B. Pitkin. A clear-eyed examination of all the causes which ~ 50 
on force Japan and this country into war, with definite and censtructive suggestions advanced for both 5 ° 
their solution. With a year of The New Republic... .... 2... .cccecccenec cnc cccceecenceneneeeaees for 


Fiction 


IF WINTER COMES, by A. S. M. Hutchinson. A novel full of whimsical charm; a poignant pic- $ 50 
ture of an imaginative man married to a woman to whom her caste is everything; suburbia illu- both 5 ° 
minated by the light of a gentle irony. With a year of The New Republic...................... for 


a 


° ° pe ee ee ee rennet 
Combinations on the Club Plan THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 West 2rst St., New York. 
For two years of The New Republic and any book, add $2.50 to 


GES SES Mr a 


For th iiss cbhéstics ap6s ceed d The N 
any of the above prices. For a year of The New Republic and ‘3 © enclosed $ sone me S88 Ew 
any two books, add the prices given and subtract $2.50. For all SE ST .. and 
the books together with a year's subscription the price is $18.00; 2. ins Bech seueeks ss Oats doce 


With two years’ subscription, $20.00. 
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to 26c each—the regularly 


Order by Number 


1 Rubalyat of Omar 
Khayyam. 

2 Oscar Whide’s Ballad 
of Reading Jail. 

8 Eighteen Little Essays, 
Voltaire. 

6 De Maupassant’s Sto- 


ries. 
7A Liberal Educetion. 
Thomas Huxley. 

10 Shelley. Francis 
Thompson. 

11 Debate on Religion be- 
tween John Haynes 
Hoimes and G. Bowne. 

12 Poe’s Tales. 

18 Is Free Will a Fact or 
a Fallacy? Debate. 
14 What Every Girl Should 
Know. Mrs. Sanger. 

15 Baizac’s Stories. 

17 On Walking. Thoreau. 

18 Idie Thoughts of an 
Idle Fellow. Jerome. 

19 Nietzsche: Who He 
Was and What He 
Stood For. 

Laugh. Nasby. 
armen. erimee., 

25 Rhyming Dictionary. 

26 On Going to Church. 
Bernard aw. 

27 Last Days of a Con- 
demned Man, Hugo. 

88 Toleration. Voltaire. 
Oreams. Schreiner. 
What Life Means to 
Me. Jack London. 

81 Pelieas and Melisande. 
Maeterlinck, 

Poe’s Poems. 
Brann: Smasher of 

- } a 
Case for Birth Control. 

35 Maxims of La Roche- 


foucauid. 

86 Soul of Man Under 
Socialism. Wilde. 

9 Oream of John Bali. 
Wiltlam Morris. 

$8 Dr. Jekyl! and Mr. 
Hyde. Stevenson. 


89 Did Jesus Ever Live? 
Debate. 
4 House and the Brain. 
41 Onetotm i. Carel 
as 
Dickens. 
42 From Monkey to Man. 
43 Marriage and Diverce. 
Debate by Horace 
and Robert 


44 Aesop’s Fabies. 
48 Toistol’s Stories. 


4 Saiome. Wiide. 
47 He Renounced the 
Faith. Jack London. 


you enjoy the 10c rate. 
ourself if you do not act on this last call. 


World’s Greatest Books 
On Sale Till November 1 


To introduce our library of over 200 books to readers of this 
Magazine we offer any of the following books at the unheard of 
es 10c each. Many of these books would cost from $1 to 

if purchased im the ordinary way in expensive binding. This 
is strictly a limited offer—on November 1 the price goes back 
If the postmark .en 
your envelope shows that your order was mailed after midnight 
of November 1, we shall be obliged to return your money. 





48 Bacon’s Essays. 


Sale Ends November 1 


While we have plenty of books to fill all orders, we advise 
All books guaranteed—if you don’t like them, 
All books are 


prompt action. 


gend them back and we'll return your money 
clearly printed on good book paper, 64 to 160 pages each. Pocket 
size. Bound in heavy card cover paper. Remember this is a 


advertised price. 


Order 


n 
“21"—that makes it easy for you and 
livery, as we handle al] book orders by number. 
te midnight ef November 1. 


Take Your Pick at Only 10c a Book 


49 Three Lectures on 
Evolution. Haeckel. 
50 Common Sense. Paine. 
61 Bruno: His Life and 

rtyrdom,. 

52 Voitaire. Victor Hugo. 
63 Insects and Men: in- 
stinct and Reason. 
Clarence Darrow. 
Importance of Being 
Ernest. O. Wide. 
Wisdom of Ingersoll. 
R'p Van Winkle. 
Bocecaccio’s Stories. 
Epigrams of Wit. .... 
Emerson’s Essay on 
Love. 

Tolstol’s Essays. 
Schepenhauer’s Es- 


says. 

Meditations of Mar- 
cus Aurelius. 
68 Shakespeare’s 8on- 


nets. 

70 Lamb’s Essays. 

71 Poeme of Evolutien, 
Anthology. 

72 Color of Life.. E. Hal- 
deman-Julius. 

78 Whitman's Poems. 

74 On Threshold ef Sex. 


B2 SSeS f 


88 How to Love. 

99 Tartuffe. Mollere. 

100 The Red Laugh. An- 
dreyev. 

101 Thoughts ef Pascal. 

102 Tales of Sherieck, 

Hoimes. 

Pocket Theelegy. 

» Voltaire, 

Battie of Wateries. 

Huge. 

Seven That Were 

Hanged. Andreyev. 

Thoughts and Apher- 

lems. Gee. Sand. 

How to Strengthen 

Mind and Memery. 

How to Develop a 

Heaithy Mind. 


jep a 
Magnetic Persenality. 
How te Attract 
Friends. 
How to be a Leader 
Others. 


of 

Preberbs ef Engiand. 
Proverss of France. 
Proverbs ef Ja . 
Preverbs ef China. 





4 The Choice of Boeks.} 117 Proverbs ef italy. 
Cariyle. - 118 Preverbs ef Russia. 

76 The Prince of Peace.; 119 Proverbs ef treiand. 
Bryan. 120 Preverbs ef Spain. 

78 How to Be an Orater.| 121 Preveres of Arabia. 
John T. Altgeld. 122 Debate en Spirituat- 

79 Enoch . ism. Conan Deyle and 

80 Pillars of Society. Ib- Jes. McCabe. 
sen. 123 Vegetarianism.Depate 

81 Care of the Baby. 125 War Speeches eof 

82 Common Faults’ in Weedrow Wiisen. 
Writing English. 126 History ef Reme. A 

83 Marriage: its Past, F. Giles. 
Present and Future.}127 What Expectant Meth- 
Annie Besant. ers Should Knew. 

84 Love Letters of a/128 Julius Caesar: Whe 
Portuguese Nun. He Was and What 

85 The Attack . onthe He Accomplished. 
Mill. Emile Zola. 129 Reme or Reasen. De- 

86 On Reading. George bate. ingersell and 
Grandes. Mann 

87 Love: An Essay. 130 Cont en Chris- 
Montaigne. tianity. Debate. inger- 

88 Vindication of Thom- soll and Gladstone. 
as Paine. Ingersoll. 131 Redemption. Teistoi, 

89 Love of Men| ‘32? Foundations of Reli- 
and Women of Genius. gion. 

91 Manhood: The Facts 
of Life Presented to| SPECIAL BARGAIN, 
Men. We have a special prep- 

$2 Hypnotism Made Piain.| osition for those who or- 

8S How to Live 100 Yrs.jder a complete set—Z1& 
Cornaro. v The price 

94 Trial and Death ef/after Nov. 1 will be $54.50 
Socra figu at 26 cents each. 

95 Confessions of an| If you erder the entire set 
Opium Eater. De} before Nov. 1 we will let 


Quincey. 
96 Dialogues of Piato. 





you have the 218 volumes 
for $16.90. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 


send $2—if 





money order or 


133 Principies of Electric- 


135 Soctettem for Milllen- 
aires. G. Shaw. 

136 Child Training. 

187 Home Nursing. 

1386 Studies in Pessimism. 
Sc hauer. 

141 Would Practice of 
Christ’s Teachings 
Make for Social Prog- 
ress? Oecbate. 

42 Bismarck and the 

verman Empire. 

Pope Leo’s Encyclica' 

on Soeilalism 

4 Was Poe immerait? 
Sarah Hh. Whitman. 

46 Great Ghost Stories. 

47 Cremwell and His 
Times. 

48 Strength of the Strong 
Lendon. .. 

‘61 Man Who Would Be 
King. Kipling. 

‘62 Foundations of Labor 
Movement. Wende! 
Phillips. 

54 Epigrams of ibsen . 

‘65 Maxims. Napoleon. 

a ndersen’sF airy Tales 

157 Marx vs. Toistol. 

Alice ir Wonderland. 

Lincein and the 

Working Class. 

ingersoll’s Lecture on 

Shakespeare. 

‘61 Country of the Blind. 

H. G. Wells. 

Kart Marx and the 

American Civil War. 

Sex Life in Greece 

and Rome. 

Michael Angelo’s 
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